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Sketchbooking in Ire and 


with DeCordova's Barbara Stecher 
May 16 -23, 1999 


Have fun ... join Barbara and learn to sketch on the go. Any level of drawing skill is fine — 
beginner to advanced. You'll learn the secrets of making successful visual travel journals, and 
love doing it. Non-sketchers are welcome to enjoy all Ireland has to offer... 


Barbara presently teaches "Sketchbooking" and "Watercolor for Traveling" at the DeCordova 
Museum School of Art, and in addition, has taught these courses aboard the Royal Viking Sky, 
for Elderhostel, and most recently, “Sketchbooking from Athens to Istanbul”. 


This exciting program, in its sixth year, offers seven days of instruction and guidance, field trips, 
plus round trip air, accomodations, transfers, full Irish breakfasts daily, 3 dinners, our own luxury 
mini-coach, and admission to several of lIreland’s favorite attractions. We will be visiting Dublin, 


Waterford, Killarney and Limerick. Also the Ring of Kerry, the Blarney Stone and the majestic 
Cliffs of Moher. 


$ 1999.00 per person,d/o.$ 500.00 nonrefundable deposit is required. Final payment must be 
made by February 1,1999. This trip is limited to 14 people. 


Home Phone 
Bus. Phone 


State Zip 


Share Room Yes Q No Q AgeCGroup: 20-302 40-60 Q 62+Q 


Smoking Yes: Cla Nowa) Passport # Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the travel 
services, accomodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature Date 
ee 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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Dear Readers, 


Dave Garrison is sharing with us a journal of a 
trip he made in Europe with his brother between the two 
world wars. Excerpts are printed here. 

We have a first-time poet, John Jackson who has 
lived in Lincoln for the past two years and is a metro- 
logist (a measurer of small things). His hobby is writing 
bad poetry which "he feels is proven as he failed a 
creative writing course in poetry in college." He would 
love to hear from our readers and he can be reached at 
John.Jackson@Nypro.com. 

In December we sent a questionnaire to retail 
businesses in "down town" Lincoln asking who they are 
and what they do. Perhaps it’s time for our readers to 
respond to our town’s businesses, what changes would 
you like to see? 

Let’s show our town spirit and get out to the 
budget hearings and upcoming town committee meetings. 
This way we’ll be informed for the March town meeting. 

Happy Valentine’s Day, and keep an eye out for 


the groundhog! ee 
Ltly Soy, 
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Full Service Auto Care 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


BUSINESSES IN LINCOLN CENTER 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 


Long ago, some ninety years back in 1905, Mr. 
Matthew Doherty sowed the first seeds for business in 
Lincoln when he began his horse and buggy livery service on 
Lewis Street. Today, three generations later, Doherty’s is still 
a thriving business serving Lincoln and the neighboring 
communities. Gas station, service station, school buses, trash 
removal, etc. Lincoln needed all these services and this 
enterprising family rose to the occasion. Over the years, more 
family-owned businesses sprang up to meet the needs of a 
growing and changing community creating a happy 
relationship between the consumer and supplier. 

Jim, at Eaton Apothecary, remembers the days when 
Joe Hurd ran the Community Store from what is now Lincoln 
Guide Service. Eaton Apothecary itself has undergone some 
changes from when it began as Richardson Pharmacy in 
1958. Time marched on and our entrepreneurs manage to 
keep up with it and continue to serve Lincoln and its needs. 
Another veteran of Lincoln’s business scene is D’Alleva’s 
Barber Shop which has been in Lincoln for 33 years. It’s 
owner enjoys the relationship he has forged with his clientele 
and plans on staying in business as long as he is healthy 
enough to go to work each morning. While the cast and crew 
of the original Mall have changed, we still have the Post 
Office, Donelans, Clark Gallery, Something Special and 
BankBoston, which used to be Bay Bank. These businesses 
have thrived here for over 22 years. 

On any given day, one cannot help but notice the 
steady stream of people going in and out of the various 
businesses in and around the “Mall at Lincoln Station.” The 
“Mall” and its immediate neighbors have become the hub of 
Lincoln, making it both a popular commercial and social 
meeting spot. The convenience that has come about as a 
result of the cluster of businesses here is well appreciated by 
townspeople and commuters alike. A quick tour of the 
“Mall” reveals Donelans, the Post Office, Inside-Outside, 
Peregrine Framing, Something Special, Clark Gallery, 
Lincoln Travel, Bank Boston, The Whistle Stop Cafe, and 
Lincoln Video. Across the street, we have the Lincoln Guide 
service, Eaton Apothecary, D’Alleva’s Barber Shop, Fleet 
Bank, the Travel Station, Miss Heffermans’ Cleaners, and 
Country Hair fashions. Doherty’s Garage and gas station is 
now on Lincoln Street with Country Pizza sharing the same 
address. 


What makes these businesses tick? Why did they 
choose Lincoln? To get answers to these and other relevant 
questions, The Lincoln Review posed a set of questions to the 
owners and operators of the businesses both at the Mall and 
across the street. With a little nudging, most of them 
responded quite willingly. Some chose not to. The responses 
were as varied and interesting as the services and wares that 
were offered. Almost all of them cited the diversity in 
Lincoln as one of the best benefits of running a business here. 
“Interesting people, loyal customers, courteous and a pleasure 
to deal with.” They credited these qualities as the main 
reasons for the longevity of their individual businesses. The 
lack of shop lifting incidents and the presence of a sense of 
security were also special qualities that attract businesses to 
Lincoln. Sue Landry, of Country Hair Fashions was 
impressed by Lincoln enough to move here from Hudson. 

When asked about how operating costs in Lincoln 
compared with neighboring towns or Boston, some of them 
felt that while Boston was more expensive, Lincoln was on 
par with other towns in the region. Others felt that rents were 
higher in our town. By and large the cost of operating a 
business here did not seem to be a deterrent to anyone. 

All of the businesses agreed that they had clientele 
from many of our neighboring communities. Both travel 
agencies served clients from Wayland, Concord, Weston and 
places all over the country. Interestingly enough their 
business did not seem affected one way or the other by the 
presence of the commuter rails service running through 
Lincoln. This was the case with Country Hair Fashions, as 
well. Their clientele were more established and they rarely 
had drop ins from the commuting population but they do have 
many customers from out of town. On the other hand, 
Donelan’s, the Post office, Doherty’s Garage, the Whistle 
Stop Cafe and Clark Gallery reported good patronage by 
commuters. The Post Office reported getting commuter rail 
customers because they open early and are conveniently 
located. Donelan’s informed us that their commuter 
customers often stopped in for a few items on their way home. 

While the Post Office, Donelans, The Clark Gallery, 
BankBoston and Something Special have been a mainstay at 
the Mall for over twenty years, newer businesses like, 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


@ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River @ Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center ® Fine Dining 
¢ Social Activities ® Weekly Housekeeping 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking he 


Newbury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing f=) 
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Peregrine Framing, are fast becoming significant additions. 
In spite of seasonal spurts, all the businesses reported a steady 
rate of growth and look forward to many more successful 
years in Lincoln. 

When asked about the impact of one business on 
another the responses were not surprising. The Post Office, 
and Donelans enjoyed being the site of frequent social 
meetings between townspeople and have seen several 
generations pass through their doors. Current Postmaster, 
Rita McQuinn said “people in the community feel connected 
to the Post Office because we provide a service which helps 
connect them to the world”. Victoria Spoor of Pergerine 
Framing felt that the Mall’s location has been instrumental to 
the visibility and growth of her own business. The general 
consensus was that being in the heart of town was a 
convenience both to the businesses and the customers and did 
help the ‘one-stop-shopping’ idea along nicely. 

Nobody seemed to want any great changes in the 
business community. In fact, several claimed that the old 
fashioned charm of Lincoln was its special strength. 
However several of them felt that Lincoln would benefit from 
having a full facility restaurant, serving fine food and liquor. 
One entrepreneur was not keen on the idea of a restaurant in 
town because she liked the idea of going “out” to eat and was 
unsure of the impact of a liquor license in Lincoln. When 
asked their opinion on a formal organization representing 
local businesses, the responses were mixed. At the present 
time, all the businesses seem to have a good, informal 
relationship with one another and they enjoyed a certain 
camaraderie amongst themselves. Some welcomed the idea 
of an organization to represent them, while others felt it 
would be too time consuming and labor intensive to run and 
particpate in. 

In summary, Lincoln continues to be a great place 
for doing business and the townspeople appreciate the 
convenience that these stores provide. What began as a 
modest business district at the turn of the century continues to 
grow and keep up with the times. As we march into a new 
century, we were told that Lincoln has yet another addition. 
An Employment Agency on Lewis Street! 


Information gathered by Hema Shasta & Betty Smith 8 
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For your listening enjoyment 
commuting......fixing the car 
dusting the house.....riding the train 
lying on the beach..... jogging 


The Lincoln Review on Tape 
read by Rob Loud 


Now available in the Town Library 


Nautical but Interesting 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Read and learn. I was reading a book about 
sixteenth century sailing vessels the other day and learned 
several new things: Buenos Aires means good weather. 
It seems that B.A. is favored by benign winds. 

A wet blanket was used to put out fires. Sailing 
ships feared fires from the open fires they had to boil the 
salt out of the Irish salt beef, and kept wet blankets on 
hand to put out incipient conflagration. The British even 
wet blankets with urine as they increase their efficacy in 
this task. 

Biscuit means twice cooked, I guess from the 
French. Bis is again; cuire is to cook. 

The forecastle or fo’c’s’le on an old sailing ship 
looked like a castle, built high above the main deck. The 
poop and poop deck where the captain held forth came 
from the Latin for stern, puppis. The bridge was a walk- 
way over the main deck from the forecastle to the poop, 
parallel with the length of the ship rather than athwart, as 
in modern ships. 

I read the last Patrick O’Brian (not O’Brien) and 
learned the origin of the term midshipmen. These were 
apprentices, hoping to become officers, young, and 
possibly prey of the old sailors in the fo’c’s’le. They were 
thus housed mid-ship, away from the regular sailors, and 
of course not with the officers. In the Naval Academy 
the term was borrowed for naval-officer aspirants in 
dormitories. By contrast, I turned to the dictionary to 
look up the West Point term "cadet."" In a world of 
primogeniture, where the older (oldest) son inherited the 
title and the property, younger sons, property-less, often 
went into the military. The French word for these is 
cadet. At West Point, however, some cadets were the 
first-born male (I guess). 

I recommend against looking up "poop" in the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. There are perhaps ten 
definitions, many of them scatological, one adding the 
word "scooper" in rhyming slang. 

I skip a lot of nautical lingo that is widely known: 
port for the left, because the steering oar was on the right 
and it would be in the way if a ship lay along a wharf 
with its right side to the dock. And since the steering oar 
was on the right, the evolution to "starboard" was easy. 
I haven’t the interest to find origins for deck (floor), 
overhead (ceiling), bulkhead (walls), ladder (not stairs), 
but I did look up the suffix "-ship" as in ownership. It is 
from the German, sometimes appears as shape, and has 
five meanings, mostly denoting status, as in citizenship. 
The last, said to be archaic denotes a state of life, 
occupation or behavior, as courtship and husbandship. 
Now rare. Sad. 


copyright 1998 C. P. Kindleberger ~ 
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LINCOLN Superb Contemporary Shingle-Style by 
noted architect ready to be toured: call! $1,750,000 


LINCOLN 4,800 SF Country Contemporary near 
move-in. Beautiful! Lincoln’s best buy at $895K! 


LINCOLN Expandable Post & Beam Contemp 
on 3.41 end-of-cul-de-sac acres! Location! $725K 


LINCOLN Updated, bright & spacious Ranch with 
contemporary feel! 20x14 Master bedroom! $329K 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 


Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Dee Davenport 


Christopher Morely, MM, Business Manager 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


SrouUP, west 
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In the 97 area call: 369-7078 In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


IN 1998, 


GROUP/WEST SOLD MORE HOUSES 
IN LINCOLN 
THAN ANY OTHER OFFICE! 
WE THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
PATRONAGE. 
CALL US, 
AND BECOME A PART OF 


OUR 18TH YEAR OF SUCCESS! 


Inventory is low, and the economy still favors Sellers! 
So call us today for a free Opinion of Value! 


www.realtorads.com 
www.luxury-realestate.com 
The Professional Choice 


| 
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“CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


PHOTO 
QUICK 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 


¢ Quality Photo Processing 
Portrait Studio 
Photo Restoration Done On-Site 


¢ Digital lmaging/Power Point Slides 


¢ Custom Framing 
E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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LINCOLN PARENT TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
Sue Hollingsworth, President, 259-1247 


The Lincoln PTA provides a 
vital link between the school and 
parents. We work closely with the 
Superintendent and the Principal to 
address issues that arise throughout the 
school year and to inform parents about 
life at the school. Every week we send 
home with students a “Mini-Link”, a 
bulletin which gives details of school 
life ranging from weekly menus to 
after-school programs. The PTA also 
raises money to support an extensive 
assemblies and enrichment program for 
students and a community enrichment 
program for parents and teachers. And 
we organize social events for the entire 
community, such as our “Back to 
School Picnic” in the fall and our “End 
of the Year Pizza Celebration” in the 
spring. Just as important, we provide 
parents with volunteer opportunities, 
enabling them to get involved in the life 
of the school and thereby helping the 
teachers as well. Over the years we 
have institutionalized many ways for 
parents to become involved; we assign 
Room Parents, we provide volunteers 
for such events as the fitness-oriented 
“Turkey Trot” in November and the 
Book Fair, and we even provide 
delicious luncheons for our teachers the 
day before school starts and during 
Teacher Appreciation Week. 

Thanks to the success of last 
year’s inaugural Annual Giving Drive, 
we were able at our September budget 
meeting to earmark $30,000 for 
assemblies and enrichment programs 
for all our children this year. Our 
Assemblies and Enrichment team 
(Pepper Postell, Molly Robinson, Kathy 
Corbin, and Heidi Webb) has been 
meeting with teachers since last spring 
to book the best artists, poets, writers 
and other professionals to supplement 


the curriculum as effectively as 
possible. These programs are not ones 
that would otherwise be possible, as 
there is no money in the school budget 
to pay for them. Those of you who 
have been able to see a performance, 
hear a reading, or watch an assembly 
know that they are a wonderful way to 
enhance the curriculum. 

To support our endeavors 
further, Jodi Buzzell, the PTA’s “Ways 
and Means” Chair, oversees a large 
array of fundraisers, many of which are 
fun community events. Our winter Sock 
Hop for parents and children from 
grades K to S is getting bigger every 
year; Principal Joanne McManus 
leading a hundred students in the 
macarena 1s a sight not to be missed. 
Nancy Fleming, Heidi Nichols and 
Anne Doyle organized another very 
successful Ski and Skate Sale (also 
outerwear, helmets, bicycles, etc.) in 
November, a great time to trade in old 
soccer Cleats and get bigger ones for 
under $5. Of course Soccer Coffee 
continues, thanks to Susan von 
Herrmann and Gabrielle 
Brenninkmeyer, enabling parents out 
there on the soccer fields early Saturday 
mornings to sip coffee and eat doughnut 
holes. This spring Holly Cole will bring 
us the Plant Sale, just in time for us to 
plant our gardens with both perennials 
and annuals. We also offer for sale a 
large selection of clothing items with 
“The Lincoln School” emblazoned on 
front—yjust right for showing school 
spirit. 

Finally we consider ourselves a 
forum where all can voice an opinion 
about the schools and offer suggestions 
about what might change. Our 
meetings are open to all. By getting 
involved in the lives of our children at 
school, we hope to strengthen our 
school and our community, support 
each other and our faculty, and provide 
our children with the best education 
possible. 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. ~& 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames | 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting | 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed | 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


Gusy sk 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
C) Come in and visit us. We have the PS 
ACh perfect frame for your artwork. : 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


Nee ae eee ee 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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DeCordova Prepares for 
50" Anniversary 


In October 2000, the DeCordova Museum 
and Sculpture Park will celebrate its 50" 
anniversary. This event is significant not only for 
the Museum but for the entire regional art 
community as well. Since DeCordova is the 
largest modern and contemporary American art 
museum in New England, and has a particular 
emphasis on New England artists, the Museum is 
responsible for preserving and interpreting art 
from this region. 

DeCordova’s focus was crafted from the 
spirit of Julian de Cordova’s intentions. He 
believed that the visual arts served as a medium 
for self-improvement and enlightenment. De 
Cordova envisioned a place where art would 
continue to educate and excite beyond his 
lifetime. To meet that end, he stipulated that his 
estate would become a public museum of art 
following his death, which occurred in 1945. 
Although de Cordova’s personal art collections 
were determined not to be of substantial interest, 
the Museum’s original Trustees decided to honor 
the spirit of his intent by creating a museum of 
regional contemporary art. 

The Trustees reached this innovative 
decision after they noticed the near absence of 
modern art exhibitions in the Boston area and the 
lack of venues for works by regional 
contemporary artists. When it officially opened in 
1950, DeCordova became the only museum to 
focus its exhibitions and collecting activities on 
living New England artists, while adopting a 
broad educational program in the visual arts. 

To recognize both DeCordova’s long- 
standing role in regional contemporary art and 
important art historical developments that have 
occurred in New England, the Museum is 
celebrating the 50" Anniversary with special 
exhibitions, programs, and events. Included 
among these celebratory activities will be an 
exhibition series that surveys major developments 
in the art history of the Boston area over the past 
50 years. 


The first of these exhibitions, 
Photography in Boston: 1955-1985 will be on 
view during the fall of 2000. Organized by Senior 
Curator Rachel Rosenfield Lafo, Photography in 
Boston will demonstrate why Boston has played 
such an important role in photography from the 
1950s to the mid-1980s. An extensive catalogue 
will accompany this comprehensive exhibition of 
250 photographs by over 50 artists. This 
publication will document the chronological 
development of photography in the Boston region 
by discussing the artists, galleries, collectors, 
museums, and corporations who were involved in 
advancing photography as an art form. The other 
three exhibitions that survey art in the Boston area 
will focus on printmaking, painting, and sculpture. 

To continue in the tradition of identifying 
and recognizing important regional artists, this 
March DeCordova will mount Make Your Move: 
Interactive Computer Art. This exhibition 
features three cutting-edge, computer-assisted 
interactive installations by internationally 
recognized Boston area artists Christopher Dodge, 
Jennifer Hall, and Karl Sims. Make Your Move 
is the Museum’s contribution to the Boston 
Cyberarts Festival, which is organized by George 
Fifield, a DeCordova curator. 

In addition to special exhibitions, 
DeCordova’s audiences have much to look 
forward to during the 50" Anniversary 
celebration. Special Museum School classes and 
programs, unique Museum events and activities, 
will all contribute to making DeCordova’s 50" 
year unforgettable. 

DeCordova is open Tuesday - Sunday, 

11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. 
Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, 
students and youth 6 -12. Children age 5 and 
under, and Lincoln Residents, are admitted free of 
charge. Free guided public tours of the Museum's 
Main Galleries take place every Wednesday at | 
pm and Sunday at 2 pm. For more information, 
call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum’s web site 
at www.decordova.org. 
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DADDY HAS A HARBOR SEAL 


John Jackson 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

It only cost a dime. 

I'd tell you more about it but 
I haven't got the time. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

At least he is its keeper. 

He thinks it's so important that 
He even got a beeper. 


Daddy has a Harbor Sea Daddy has a Harbor Seal 


It hides beneath the rug. I swear by all that's holy 
The Bruins have just signed it up. 


Meet their newest goalie. 


It says it needs its privacy. 
It really needs a hug. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

He thinks that it is normal 

To dress it up in tie and tails 
When they want to be formal. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
That dont no how 2 spel 
it also gots bad grammer 
Sew mebbe is jist a swell. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
Mom's gonna send it packing 
If the seal can't control 
Incessant mid-night snacking. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

but please don't tell a soul. 

You know that kind of gossip is 
Impossible to control. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
And acts as if it were his own. 
In truth it’s from the library 


And is only out on loan. Daddy has a Harbor Seal 


He must think Mommy's stupid. 
She caught it with a bow and arrows; He told her 


it was Cupid. 
© 1995-1999 John Jackson 
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Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
And Mommy's really pissed. 
He got it at the market when 
He forgot his shopping list. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

That is basking on a raft. 

Dad tried to swim out to join it 
The Seal just laughed and laughed. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

It blows a wailing sax. 

They live up in New Hampshire 
‘Cuz there is no income tax. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
And no amount of flattery 
Will stop it pressing charges 
Of assault and battery. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
You want to see something kinky? 
Watch it eat the creme filling 


Without touching the rest of the twinkie. 


© 1995-1999 John Jackson 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
And it’s extremely old. 

It helps Dad with the laundry. 
He's teaching it to fold. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

He's teaching it to paint 

Mom says the seal is color blind 
But Daddy swears it aint. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

And it looks really mean 
Before it's had its morning dose 
Of sugar and caffeine. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
Inspiring many a verse 

And since he now has E-mail 
The trend has gotten worse. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 
That has a speakerphone. 
It cannot speak, nor can it dial 
But it loves the dial tone. 
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BANKCR 0 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green a 
Kim Kassner ee — 


Susan Law LINCOLN - Striking 12-room Grand Colonial 
Don Milan with 4/5 bedrooms, 6% baths. Innovative 
Karen Paradies alterations by renowned architect. Beautiful 

. woodwork, 4 marble fireplaces, gazebo, steam 
Faith Russ bath. Lush landscaping oye $2,750,000 
Diana Smith RTS 


Lois Tetreault 

Joel Wechsler 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


e LINCOLN - Elegant end-unit condominium in 
p Farrar Pond Village. Two bedrooms, 2 full baths. 
Spacious and light living and dining room. Many 
conveniences of condominium living plus tennis, 
Marketing the World’s gardens and walking trails.................. $349,000 


Finest Real Estate 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Extraordinary privacy in a tranquil, LINCOLN - Enchanting 18" century antique 
central location. Natural setting surroundss this farmhouse with a new 2-stall barn set in the midst 
4,000 square foot Contemporacy with small pond of open rolling fields. Seven fireplaces, three plus 
BERUDIAVENG POOL. c. cost. vas eseheseseee sere $1,400,000 bedrooms, and library with views over Audubon 

[Eee Oc Pore sre gees ee ase She es $825,000 


Classic 30’s Cape, prime for LINCOLN - Picture pretty Colonial with many 


LINCOLN’ - 

updating. Four bedrooms, two baths, lovely yard, updates in excellent condition. Fenced-in yard 
on bicycle path. Easy access to trains and with great privacy for children and pets. Close 
EDT Re ene ere $339,000 to conservation and trails. Walk to Walden Pond. 


$315,000 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the | 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s— 4 1065 


SERVIGTAR Home center, we M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
can Delp SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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THE ARTISTS’ CORNER 


Irina Ohl, watercolor artist 


For the past twenty years, Irina has made her home in 
Lincoln and in February she is having her second showing 
in the Library gallery. The opening is on Sunday, 
January 31 from 2:00-5:00 and everyone is invited. Irina 
said that when she asked to reserve the gallery for a third 
showing she was told that the next open month is in 2010. 


Born in New York City, Irina is the fourth 
generation of artists on her mother’s side. Her mother 
was a multi-media artist and her grandmother was a 
miniaturist painter. After majoring in art at Skidmore 
College, Irina raised a family of four children before 
pursing her art career in the late 70’s. She studied in 
England at Mounts Bay and Weobley School of Color. 
She also studied with a number of well known American 
watercolorists. 

Abroad Irina has exhibited her watercolors in 
Europe and she also leads small groups of artists in 
Europe who wish to paint. For more information, she can 
be reached in Lincoln on 259-0863. Closer to home, she 
did a solo exhibit at NYNEX in Marlboro and she 
exhibits at J. Todd Galleries in Wellesley. Seasonally she 
shows her work at the North Shore Art Association in 
Gloucester and the Rockport Art Association. 

Irina has a studio-gallery in Chester, Vermont and 
is active in the art community in that State. She is now 
president of the Vermont Watercolor Society. 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


LOO, 


OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 
Natural Health and Beauty Aids om, .) 
Foods for Special Diets 56 
Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


reeeyee ee 


> 


ay. 
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CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 


HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches... gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Classic Pamtling & Contracting 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
* Pressure Washing 

* New Gutters 

= Roofing 

* Plastering 

* Sun Decks 

* Carpentry 


Snowplowing, too 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


259-8717 


Mary Terrell publishes 
Place of Vision and Dreams 


(In December 1998, the Cottage Press under the Heri- 
tage House imprint published the poems of Mary Terrell, 
one of our associates.We are printing here two poems 
from this book Place of Vision and Dreams and a 
statement from Mary about the place poetry plays in her 
life.) 


It is difficult to pinpoint when I first decided I wanted to write 
and more specifically wanted to write poetry. It was not until 
I was an undergraduate at Boston College (1950s) that my 
English professor suggested I turn a piece I had wnitten into a 
short story. I tried writing a short story and became hooked 
on the idea of writing. I began to take writing courses over 
the years after marrying and having a family. 

It was during the time I was studying with poet and 
teacher Ottone Riccio (Ricky) that, after his suggestion, | 
tried to write a poem. I have been studying with Ricky since 
the 1960s and I have continued to write poetry. Meanwhile, I 
went on to graduate school and worked in the health field. 
Even though those were very busy years, I never lost my 
yearning to write creatively. Writing poetry continued to be 
an essential part of my life. The Lincoln Review has 
published many of my poems, and they appeared in the Book 
titled Poems from Lincoln Hill (Cottage Press). The 
publication of my first book of poetry, Place of Vision and 
Dreams represents ten years of work from 1980 to 1990. The 
Cottage Press under the Heritage House imprint published the 
book. Mary Ann Hales, the publisher, was a great source of 
encouragement and support. My husband John of 40 years, 
my first reader, and my children have also encouraged me. 
Now, I am able to sit in my home office over the porch, keep 
an eye on the events on Lincoln Road and write. 

Place of Vision and Dreams can be obtained at the 
Concord Bookstore in Concord, The Old Town Hall 
Exchange in Lincoln, Dragon Bookstore in Weston and from 
the author (781-259-9341). 


November 1 


Today the souls breathe 

ride on yellow butterfly leaves 
sit in a circle in the woods 
whisper to each other 

sing old songs 

dance and swoop 

across the reflectionless 
rippling pond 

animals watch them 

insects hide under rocks 

and shapeless pumpkins huddle in the field 


slowly sinking into the ground... 
copyright 1999 Mary Terrell 


Her straight black hair 

cropped at her ears 

hangs in uneven strands 

over her glowing almond eyes. 

Loud thick-tongued voices yell 
Maggie...Come on Maggie, whatsa’ matter? 
She staggers towards them 

scuffing her dirty laceless jogging shoes 
drags on a cigarette butt 

slurs something back 

in a low raspy whisper laughs... 

crumbling piece by piece 

onto the city street. copyright 1999 Mary Terrell 
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ASAE ASO ASOASIA 


Provence and Paris 


watercolors and pastels 
by 


Irina Ohl 


Lincoln Library 
Trapelo Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 


Opening Reception 
Sunday, January 31° 
PM 


exhibition hangs until 
March 1, 1999 


VEIT ASO ASO ASO DAGON PASO IR 
EVE VED VEE MEDI 


DEVE VAD DOI 
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Peregrine 
Framing 


Archival Quality Custom Framing 


Specializing in work with textiles and shadowboxes 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
781-259-4143 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
hand crafts, cards, toys and edible goodies 
open M-F 10 until 4:30 
Sat 10 until 12 


nitty = Me 5 
ie iy A 


Hi Vi os Sp a 
eal VSS LB 
ee ert es h 
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(RONELAN'S 


wea SUPERMARKETS Suen 


fresh Samantha Juices 


Spring Water from Maine 


for the health of 
. mind, body and 
soul 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
Pepperell and Wayland 


F . 1837 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 02420 
DEPO r Telephone 781 - 863 - 1597 


f Hours: Tuesday - Saturday 10-5:30 * Sunday 12-4 
SQUARE ‘ : : 


GALLERY 


Quilts Tour Grandmother Didn't Make 


Dilla GOOCH Tingley 


February 2 - 28, 1999 
Opening Reception: 
Sunday, Feb. 7,2-4pm 
Gallery B: Miriam Gilman: Hi Lili Hi Lo 
Galleries C & D: Members' Show 


Gallery Talk: Thursday, Feb 4, 7:30 pm 
Dante DeGruttola, Art Historian 


Lunch with the Artists: 
Thursday, February 18, at noon 
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NEWLY RELEASED 


BY 
THE COTTAGE 
PRESS 


Place of Vision and Dreams 


Selected Poems 
by 
Mary Helen Terrell 


Women are not “from Venus’—they are from 
Earth—and here are the poems that prove it. For 
their strength, beauty, and authority, you will 
want to read them again and again. 


A Private Printing under our Heritage House, 
Publishers imprint. Available at The Old Town 
Hall Exchange, the Concord Bookshop or from 
the author. 


David Lloyd Garrison and his wife Pat moved to Lincoln after Word War II, following the suggestion of his 
brother John Bright Garrison (and his wife Barbara [BZ]) who had already found this a pleasant place to live for a 
number of years. David describes his brother John: "He was so much fun and a very bright guy - an easy guy to get 
along with, who had friends everywhere." John's personal interest was sports having played while he was in college 
on the U.S. Olympic ice hockey team at Garmisch, Germany in January 1936. 

David was a professional ornithologist when the Army "picked him up," and has maintained a life-long 
interest in birding. Oil painting has been another serious interest, enabling him to visually portray the beauty in the 
world he has always seen around him. The excerpts included here are based on David Garrison's personal journals 
from that period. Now in his nineties, David still enjoys two eggs for breakfast each morning and the view of Flint's 


Field from his front porch. 


(Between the World Wars, David Garrison 
and his brother John toured Europe.) 


GRAND TOUR WITH JOHN 


by David L. Garrison 


In 1935 I dreamed of teaching Fine Arts in some 
local college. At Amherst, Professor Charles Morgan, head 
of their Fine Arts Department, asked if I had actually seen the 
buildings, sculptures, and paintings I was talking about. 
Since I had not, he sensibly advised me to do so, studying 
them first-hand and forming my own opinions. In 1936 it 
seemed possible to do this; so in March I wired my brother, 
John Bright Garrison, who had just finished playing hockey 
in the Olympic winter games at Garmisch, Germany. 


March 10, 1936 

John replied: REUNION HAVRE PERFECT - 
ACCEPTING YOUR ITINERARY-GREETINGS FAMILY - 
JOHN. 

I booked passage on the Paris, and went to see about 
passports and such matters. 

In the face of the newspapers' war scare, Dad's 
confidence in peace is heartening. He feels no European 
nation trusts any other for support; and far from taking the 
gloomy side, he has constantly favored John's remaining in 
Europe and my going over to join him at this time. 

With help at home, I packed rapidly, and caught 
the"midnight" from Boston to New York. 


March 21, 1936 

Brother Bill gave me breakfast there, and in a few 
minutes I was boarding the French Liner "Paris," bound for 
Le Havre. 

Everything was shining clean and well appointed, 
with French good taste. I roamed all over the boat before she 
sailed, and found my stateroom "joli, n'est-ce pas?" Then I 
lounged in the red plush cabin salon, while the band played, 
and later watched a crane on the forward deck stow baggage 
and an automobile. 

I like the crew of jolly Frenchmen. They seem 
competent, and Henri, my steward, is practically indis- 
pensable. Today he rounded up my luggage and brought a 
telegram; his advice is good, too, and his friendliness adds 
pleasure to the trip. 


copyright 1999 David Garrison 


Our course is east (a shade north) with favorable 
weather. Mostly the boat is steady and comfortable with little 
vibration. 


March 22, 1936 

Today the wind hauled west, blowing fresh astern. It 
helped our speed, but made the boat roll at times. 

I have that sea traveler's complex, that each small 
happening is important. So many little things are new and 
pleasant, as when you look up and see with surprise the hold 
salt water in your bathe at this angle. 


March 27, 1935 

The boat train from Le Havre took us through a 
beautiful Norman countryside. People in the compartment I 
was in had relatives in Normandy, and were excited at getting 
home. In Paris I helped them lift their baggage out the big 
windows of our compartment and remained there discon- 
solate, wondering where to spend the night and how to meet 
John. 

As I wondered a girl I did not recognize called me by 
name, and said there was someone here looking for me. 
There was indeed! Ruthy Emerson Cooke came running up 
the platform and threw her arms around me. She had 
persuaded the first girl, Libbie Goodridge, to join her for 
three days in Paris with John and me. Moreover, the girls 
had booked two rooms in the Auberge de Navigateur, one on 
the second floor for them and one on the third floor for us. 
Both rooms had balconies overlooking the Seine, just 
downstream from the Pont Neuf and upstream from the 
bridge of the Boulevard St. Michael. 

Eastward beyond, there rose the great cathedral, 
Notre Dame de Paris, tall, even among buildings that have 
grown up near it. 
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A more beautiful spot for a brief holiday could 
hardly be imagined. Paris in the spring, and two lovely girls 
to share it with us! 

March 29 

This afternoon John arrived, and we celebrated by 
dining at Rouzier's Rotisserie Perigourdine. We then 
gravitated to the Villa d'Este, off the Champs Elysees, where 
dancing to a black band reached new heights. Ruthy and Lib 
were delightful partners. 


March 31, 1936 

After some errands we visited the Sainte Chappelle. 
The famous glazing was uniform, extensive, and lovely but 
perhaps a bit overtouched with white. Anyhow, for the first 
time I became interested in the facade sculpture. Scenes from 
Noah's Arc etc. were done in a fanciful and dramatically 
narrative manner. I could just picture children being 
instructed by the priests, looking at these carved scenes, and 
remembering the stories forever. 


April 1, 1936 

John and I visited Notre Dame this morning, and 
then returned with the girls after lunch, to go up in the 
towers. I still feel it is one of the great pieces of man's 
handiwork. It is so solid and yet aspiring; so simple and 
integral, yet full of thought. It is on an island in the Seine 
River. The open space near it helps and so does the river. 

The interior is remarkable in that, with all its space, 
it is not cold nor austere. A human being feels at home: not 
dwarfed, but rising and growing in this house of the spirit of 
God. 

The warm glass at the top of the apse I liked best, [I 
was particularly interested in stained glass] especially some 
round windows in the second row down, right at the crossing. 
The big rose of the facade seemed next loveliest, and the 
cooler, lighter roses of the transepts, third. 

There is some choice sculpture around the front 
entrances, and some minor grotesque figures precisely in the 
manner of Maxfield Parrish, junior. (They might have been 
done by him in a previous incarnation.) The best gargoyles 
are up around the well between the two towers. The place is 
alive. 

Out beyond the apse, kids were playing all dressed 
up. As John pointed out, their mothers dote in them and 
watch personally with great interest. 

This was Ruth and Lib's last night, and John left 
supper for a date he had made before we all got together. 
The girls and I went finally to the Florence out in 
Montmartre. The darky band was excellent, and the social 
crowd was pleasant, but we missed John and gave up early. 

It has been a great treat, though having Lib and Ruth 
with us this week. We hope they got as much fun from Paris 
as we got from their companionship. 
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Our St. Michael Restaurant is a find: four courses 
(boisson compris) including cover, butter, vegetables and tip, 
all for 50-60 cents! 

It is amazing how fast one becomes acclimated to a 
new environment. We live in this very choice spot, thinking 
little enough. We ride busses and Metros, shop, deal with 
officials in their own language, taking it already in stride. 

Today we visited Senlis, to get Mr. Samuel 
Chamberlain's Fiat touring car. Professor William Emerson, 
dean of architecture at M.I.T., uses the car each summer for 
driving in France. In colder months he garages it in Senlis, a 
pleasant small town north of Paris. 

April 6, 1936 

Chartres Cathedral came up to expectations today. 
The sun shone and made the old stone sparkle as we walked 
toward it. The great nave, dark at first on entering felt real. 
It was right, at last, glazed with jewel glass throughout, 
warm, friendly, and wonderful. We studied the cathedral at 
leisure, inside, outside, the glass, the sculpture, the abut- 
ments, the high towers and sides. Everywhere it is good. It is 
simple: no parade, no forci:g. It has quality and integrity. 

I was proud today or man and of Christianity. This 
is a noble work, like a great symphony; and its presence 
presides over the community and the pilgrims who come from 
near and far. 

The nave vault is lower then the ones we have just 
seen, and seems wider. It may be less grand but it is more 
intimate. The stone seems warmer and some of it is buffy 
warm in color. But the real glory is, of course, the glass. 
This is the touchstone. In its presence, the whole counts; 
lacking it, the other wonders of Gothic are perilously close to 
in vain. The feeling of Chartres inside is way beyond 
Beauvais or Amiens. 

The organ was being tuned. The floor was rough, 
plain flagging; no fancy work but an inlay (like a clock) near 
the middle. In various places right up on the sides, plants of 
yellow flowers were growing. 


April 12, 1936 

The town of Cahors had something it is favor. It 
was well situated, on a river with towers and bridges. There 
were really black soldiers, some with scarifications, a railroad 
yard, a parade of wooden-looking clergy, and lots of Gotcher 
games. Outside, we came to the first blond on our southern 
tour (noted by John), the first brick railroad bridge, and a left- 
handed man in a wheel-chair with a rumble seat. In the town 
of Caussade a shop marked AU BABY pleased us also. 

Coming down from the hills into the plain of Gailee, 
toward dusk, we passed through a handsome little village. 
There at Albi we dropped into the Hostellerie de Grand Saint 
Antoine, for some real southern hospitality. Temptation is 
put before you in this country, to become a gourmet. 

(to be continued in the next issue) 


The Library Bookie 
High Tech Gets Even Higher 


by Jeanne Bracken 


“Soon!” “Very soon!” “Any day now!” 
These are the responses I have been giving 
patrons who wanted to know when the 
library would have graphical Internet access. 
That first “Soon!” was probably uttered at 
least six months ago, with the subsequent 
variations on the theme coming as the timing 
wavered. 

So patrons have been thrilled to find out 
that “Soon!” has come. Between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, the library 
went on-line with three public Internet 
terminals (two in the adult reference room, 
one in the children’s section) that have all the 
bells, whistles and razzle-dazzle of the World 
Wide Web. 

A few brief words of explanation for the 
Low Tech among us (and trust me, | until 
very recently counted myself among the 
ranks): “The Internet [is] a cooperative 
message-forwarding system linking computer 
networks all over the world. Users of the 
Internet can exchange electronic mail, 
participate in electronic discussion forums 
(newsgroups), send files from any computer 
to any other..., [and] retrieve information 
[from other computer networks]. ... [The] 
World Wide Web [WWW] is a loosely- 
organized set of computer sites that publish 
information that anyone can read via the 
Internet... Each screenful (page) ... can call 
up further information, either from the same 
computer or by linking automatically to 
another computer anywhere in the world...” 
(Quotes taken from Douglas A. Dowining, et 
al, Dictionary of Computer and Internet 
Terms, who does a better job than I 
explaining things. When asked how the 
Internet works, I’m likely to reply, “It’s 
magic.’’) 


copyright 1999 Jeanne Bracken 


Well, it 7s magic, because with WWW 
access, patrons in Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
can find solid information that resides in 
Lincoln, Nebraska or Lincoln, England. 

Anyone taking a first look at the WWW is 
sure to be daunted by the sheer volume of 
choices, not to mention the fact that it’s 
totally unorganized. The LPL librarians 
used to feel that way, too, but we have 
learned some tips and tricks to finding what 
we want without wading through a million or 
more “hits” when we use a search engine. 

(A “search engine” is not an index or a table 
of contents to the Internet, but it does provide 
subject access to most of the offerings to be 
found in Cyberspace.) 

Naturally, I have some advice for novice 
WWW surfers. First and foremost, I steer 
new users to the Minuteman Library 
Network [MLN] home page. This is an 
excellent gateway to the full resources of the 
WWW, pointing users to sites with 
information on pretty much any topic you 
want, sites chosen by MLN librarians. 
Second, I suggest that those who want to 
pick up some tips stop in some Monday 
evening for one of my training sessions; these 
hour-long sessions (7 to 8) can focus on any 
of our databases, so the WWW is certainly 
fair game. 

While the point-and-click simplicity of 
WWW searching is a breeze (once you get 
used to it), it’s not the easiest way to look for 
books and the like in the MLN online 
catalog. We still strongly recommend that 
patrons use the “old” terminals for catalog 
searches, since that program has a number of 
good features to simplify the process. (This 
is another potential training topic—trainee’s 
choice. ) Now, who would have thought that 
our low tech patrons would be happy to find 
a free “dumb” terminal? 
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THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
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FOR THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 


PENDLETON PRODUCTS 
° MENSWEAR _NDLETON 
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© SPECIAL SIZES Cee TAND. OREGON 


FINE WOOLEN BLANKETS 


.. and the Personal Service you Deserve. 


CONCORD PENDLETON SHOP 
1641 SupBuRY Rp. Concorpb, MA. 
(978) 318-0909 
Mon - Frit: 1Oam-6pem / Sat: 1OAM-SPM 


SBS 


ny 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
\. Design Coloring ¢ Highlighting 
Manicure * Perms 


WE USE AND RECOMMEND 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 
LINCOLN RD., LINCOLN, MA. 259-917 7 
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SUGARING-OFF 


by Sally Bobbitt 


We hailed the spring (when | was young and twelved) 
In maple blood. The sun rayed up above 
Mount Monadnock’s snow-webbed peak; the pure 
Dawn filtered ice which spectrum-sprayed the east. 
The frosted valley glowed, and stretched. We delved 
Bedward, muffled, unawake. Black stove 
Began its crackling rhapsody - the lure 
Unbedded us. We dressed and set the greased 
Spider sizzling by the fire kettle. 
Ralph, our host, wedged pies, serving always 
More than we could eat. New Hampshire coffee 
Stung us awake and alive. We went out 
Through paneled doors, hinged with holy metal; 
Sliding out from heat, we drank the day's 
Radiance as we would soon the toffee- 
Tinted sap from quickening trees’ tap-spout. 
We chorused as we maple-harvested 
Slow sugar, licking sticky hands, and 
Peter understood, | think; he chinked 
His patient bit and rang the coppered jays 
Away, stamping snowily to the shed 
Edging red against the white landscape, 
A farmer's signature faded, linked 
With cedars, clay, sunsets, and labored days. 
Ralph, capable and wise in ways of wood 
And sap, boiled thick liquid until it balled 
In crystal well-water. We, breathless, drained 
The ooze of syrup into hungry tinned 
Containers, straining the pure amber flood 
mas es Carefully. Peter, reined, champed to be stalled- 
Ab cwlesihe: orntltg rede And fretted jays again. And still gold rained 
©1986 Harold b Smite > ARSE I" On gold. The sugar troughs’ tide lowered, thinned. 
We hoarded the last dropped cache until 
Ralph showed us sugaring-off. Syrup smoked 
Bright against snow, sizzled and steamed the flakes, 
Recrystallizing the diminutive 
Structures into an icy snow-sweet hill. 
With wooden spoons we shoveled, gestured, joked, 
Spring-surfeited and maple-mad. The cakes, 
Winter-blended with March, seemed to give 
Bright climax to this final winter rite. 
So did the Almanac’s new year begin: 
With Peter stabled and the sugared troughs 
Scoured bright. With early harvest made, 
And square crop safely stored, we went when night 
Slid down a star and wrapped the maples in. 
We left them stripped, to bear the virile scoffs 
Of crows that soon would preen in heavy shade. 


copyright 1999 Sally Bobbit 
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Acoustic Coffee House-Bemis Hall 

Bemis Hall will be transformed into a coffee house reminiscent of the 60's as emcee 
Steve Johnson hosts the evening complete with poetry readings and music. Coffee 
and desserts will be available. Bring your own bean bag chair! 


8:00 — 10:00 a.m. 
Girl Scout Pancake Breakfast - First Parish Church 


Start your carnival Saturday with delicious homemade all you can eat pancakes, 
prepared by Lincoln's Scouts and their parents. Pancakes and beverage $3/person. 


8:007——-10:00F aim: 


Silent Auction to Benefit 7th Grade Trip to Washington 

Have breakfast with the Girl Scouts while you shop for items ranging from babysitting, retired beanie 
babies to a vacation house rental and an Chinese Dinner served at your home. Sponsored by the 
7th grade class at the Brooks Smith School. 


10:00 a.m. — 12 Noon 


Magic Garden Preschool Fun 
Everyone is invited to visit the Magic Garden Children's Center located at the Hartwell Complex for face 
painting, craft activity and bake sale. Come warm your toes and paint your nose! 


PROGla ms — 3:00tpim: 

On the Ball: The Sphere in Contemporary Culture @ Decordova Museum 

Guided tours of the exhibition, On the Ball activity sheets for all family members to enjoy, hands-on children’s 
art activities and a surprise performing guest for children. Open to members and to all residents of Lincoln. 


1:30 — 3:30 p.m. 
Pick-Up Hockey Game-Skating Rink @ Brooks School 


Dust off your old hockey stick and come out for a friendly game of hockey. Girls, boys, men and women are 
encouraged to participate. 


2:00 —_ 3:00 p.m: 

Winter Walk or Snowshoe with Lincoln Ranger 

Join Chief Ranger Carol Padden for an afternoon of beautiful New England winter landscape. Meet at St. 
Anne's parking lot. Look for signs of winter critters and wildlife and shake that cabin fever. Dress warmly with 
sturdy footwear. All ages welcome. Please leave pets at home. 


3:30 p.m. 
Magic Show - Bemis Hall 


The Lincoln Family Association sponsors Magic By George at Bemis Hall. Fun for the whole family. $4 
admission under age] free. Refreshments will be sold beforethe show. Tickets are available from Debra Orr 
at 259-1359, or at the door. 


6:00 — 8:00 p.m. 
Community Skate - (Weather Permitting) Location: To Be Announced 


Open to all!!: Enjoy the company of your neighbors as you skate to music, enjoy hot chocolate and roast 
marshmallows by the campfire on a cold winter evening. Bring your own skates and dress warmly. 
Refreshments supplied by Lincoln PTA. 
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11:00 a.m. 


Snow Sculpture Contest (Weather Permitting) 

This contest is open to all Lincoln residents. Design and build a winter sculpture in your very 
own front yard. Sculptures will be judged on Sunday morning by a committee, with a first 
prize award of a free membership to the Codman Pool for the household, Call the 
Recreation Office before 5:00 p.m. on Saturday, February 6, to register your sculpture at 
259-0784. 


1:30 p.m. 

"| Dwell in Possibilities’ Library 

An original musical play about the friendship between Emily Dickinson and Mabel Todd 
Loomis. Performed by Margaret O'Connelland Miriam Raiken-Kolb, this one hour 
presentation will be enjoyed by children over age 7 and adults of all ages. Soonsored 
by Friends of the Lincoln Library, 


2:30 — 3:30 p.m. 
Refreshments Parlor Games and Crafts at theLlbrary 
Afternoon teafollowing the performance at the library. Open to all ages. 


1:30 — 3:30 p.m. 

Pick-Up Hockey Game-Skating Rink @ Brooks School 

Dust off your old hockey stick and come out for a friendly game of hockey. Girls, boys, 
men and women are encouraged to participate. 


4:00 p.m. 

Puppet Show- Bemis Hall 

Lincoln Nursery School presents the Wayne Martin Puppets for the whole family. $5/person. 
Children age two and under will be admitted free of charge. Tickets available at Eaton 
Pharmacy or call Alicia @ 259-8401, or take your chances at the door! Pizza dinner with 
brownie and drink for sae after show, 


The Winter Carnival is Sponsored by the Lincoln Recreation Committee 
and the Recreation Department: John Dumont - Chair, Susan Collins, 


Nick Eftcheverry, Donna Johnson, Sandy Storer and Jane Tatlock. 
Debra Haiduven, Director of Recreation. 


Notes: 
Pre-registration and/or fees are required only when noted above. 
Skating events are contingent upon weather/ice conditions. 


If in doubt about weather conditions or cancellations, 
please call 781-259-0784, for recording. 
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TRAVEL 
PRESENTS 


Norway - Land of the Midnight Sun 
May - September Departures 1999 


Visit Norway, the land of the midnight sun - Join this adventure combining 
fjordlands and a journey to the North Cape on the Hurtigruten Coastal Express, 
with one of the Country’s most prestigious tour operators, Tauck Tours. 


This fantastic tour/cruise begins with 2 nights in Bergen. Then on to Fjordland 
with its dramatic fjords, towering mountains, glistening glaciers and sparkling sea. 
...one of Europe’s natural wonders. Visit Sognefjord, Balestrand, Briksdal 
Glacier, Geirangerfjord, Alesund, Molde and Trondheim before boarding the 
Hurtigruten. Norway’s coastal cities are unique, most are surrounded by the sea, 
a society clinging to the water’s edge. For the visitor, cityscapes of infinite charm, 
color and character. The “Hootie Tootie” as she’s called, is the perfect way to 
explore. 


On day nine, you'll cross the Arctic Circle, the captain will see that’s its a 
memorable event. Because the sun shines 24 hours a day during the summer, 
you will be able to take advantage of evening shore excursions. Stops along the 
way will include, Tromso, The North Cape, and Kirkenes. In Kirkenes, you are 
but eight kilometers from Russia. Your tour ends in Oslo, where you “must” see 
the sculptures of the artist Vigeland. 


$3840.00 per person, d/o $350.00 nonrefundable deposit is required. 35 meals included. 


Midnight Sun Reservation Form 1999 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street Bus. Phone 


Zip: 


Share Room Yes No__ Age Group: 20-30 40-60 60+ _ 
Smoking Yes = No _ Passport # Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the 
travel services, accommodations etc. you have booked. 
Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 = (781) 259-3100 
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Dear Readers, 


We are pleased to bring you our annual "Town Meeting" issue, full of thoughts and ideas for you to 
ponder once you put the seed catalogs down, or during a break in the action at Donaldson Auditorium. 


In this issue we have enough political insight to turn you all into true beltway insiders, or pundits at 
least! Our thanks to the Town Boards who were kind enough to send in descriptions of who they are and 
what they do. We also want to thank those brave souls running for office, who have provided us here with 
an essay on their qualifications for the offices they seek. 


We've been up to our ears getting ads to make this larger issue a reality. A thanks to all the advertisers 
who have supported us. 


And barring that last gasp of winter that will probably still sound, it certainly smells like spring is just 
around the corner, and the daffodils will be blooming soon! 


Please remember, Lincoln is counting on you to vote on Monday, March 29! 


Ditly Saeg, 


See you at the Town Meeting! 


cover photograph of wooden fence on Lincoln Road by Joseph Sussman 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 

submitted. The cost of photographs must be 
borne by the submitter unless prior approval 

is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


Our Town 


Selectmen 


To the Townspeople of Lincoln: 


A year ago today, we used this space that was offered to us in The Lincoln Review to outline a summary of 
the articles we brought before you at Town Meeting. This year, we will leave it to you to consider those 
articles in the Town Warrant and on March 27th. 


Instead, we have decided to use this page to introduce the following broader concern. 


Nine months after this year's Town Meeting, it is widely believed that some disruption may occur at the 
moment the new year 2000 arrives. The gremlin is the so-called "Y2K computer bug." Some foresee only 
mild inconvenience as technicians adjust our machines to accommodate changeover to the new date. 
Others believe that the "bug" may cause a worldwide chain reaction that will cause massive social and 
economic collapse. Thoughtful, responsible people disagree widely on the range of possibilities between 
those extremes. 


The head of the Federal Emergency Management Agency recently suggested that it would be wise for each 
household to store a jug or two of water in case the power goes out -- sort of like preparing for a big storm. 


Here, our town water supply, thanks to thoughtful conservation efforts by our predecessors, is conveniently 
contained within our town's borders. And we certainly know about storm preparation and cleanup here in 
Lincoln. So if the power does go out and the natural gas emergency generator that turns our town's water 
pumps somehow fails, Flint's Pond will still be there, well-protected, pure enough for drinking. By dipper 
and by jug, if it comes to that. 


Considered that way, Y2K seems to offer us a good chance to carefully think about who might need what if 
things get really tough, who could provide what service to whom, how we might organize ourselves to do 
that if needed, and how we might plan to act together as a caring community if the fur really flies. 
Especially since 2000 will arrive here in the midst of winter, with who knows how much snowfall, cold and 
ICE: 


We will ask all Lincoln town employees not to take their vacations around that date so that they are on 
hand and available as needed. We have already named Y2K coordinators within town offices. And we plan 
to convene a series of discussions to tease out your best thinking on what Y2K preparation makes most 
sense for Lincoln. 


It seems clear to us that towns like ours are in a potentially good position to do this well. We are small 
enough to know who needs what -- and who can do what -- within our community. And we have regularly 
come together to do what needs to be done since Lincoln was incorporated in 1754. 


So as the countdown to year 2000 gets shorter, we will need your best advice. Perhaps just to plan a giant 
New Year's celebration together. Or perhaps to consider -- and then to roll out as needed -- some very 
serious contingency preparations for whatever Y2K turns out to be. 


John S. Kerr, Chair 
Rosamond P. Delori 
Peter C. Sugar 


SELECTMEN, TOWN OF LINCOLN 
March 3, 1999 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


© 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious |, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
e 24-Hour Security @ Fitness Center Fine Dining 


@ Social Activities ¢ Weekly Housekeeping 


pos ae ag 
Newbury Court 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (9:73)300-515>: New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing t= 
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Change at the PLANNING BOARD 


by Palmer Faran 


Come to Town Meeting on March 27. Meet your friends 
and neighbors and take an opportunity to vote on important 
issues. Several warrant articles concerning changes to the 
zoning bylaw are being presented. Some of these changes are 
simply correcting typos or addressing a lack of clarity in the 
bylaw. Other proposals concern amendments to the Wireless 
Communications Facilities bylaw, and some have to do with 
land use. By the time this article is published, two public 
hearings will have been held and town residents will have had 
a chance to form their opinions. 

This year Dilla Tingley is retiring from the Planning Board, 
having served for two terms, ten years. For two years she 
served as chairman. Dilla has been a hard-working member of 
the Board, always cheerful and full of good ideas. Her wit has 
enlivened many of our meetings. She brought to the Board the 
same ability that she used at the League of Women Voters, an 
excellent capacity for organization. Often she has been the 
one to bring us around to "All right, where do we go from 
here?" Or, "Here are my notes on that document." 

At the beginning Dilla and I were the ones to review 
accessory apartments. That is, we made the site visits to 
determine whether or not certain requirements had been met, 
such as, adequate parking, secondary access, percentage of 
total area and so on. We always enjoyed this aspect of our 
job, meeting new people, occasionally getting lost and, 
becoming familiar with various neighborhoods of the town. 
For me, it was also a chance to get to know a special person. 

In addition to regular Planning Board tasks, Dilla has 
worked on specific projects. She was the point man (woman?) 
for the Winchell subdivision off Route 126, a cluster 
subdivision with trails and conservation land along Farrar 
Pond. Also, she was the contact person for the Bedford Road 
path. Recently, Dilla has been working with Roz Delori on 
the reconstruction of Route 2 from Bedford Road to Crosby's 
Comer. This has been a long intensive process that has 
involved reviewing documents and attending many meetings 
with the neighbors and with engineers at the State Highway 
Department. Dilla has agreed to remain a liaison for this 
project as long as necessary. 

Now Dilla will have more time to work on her quilts.and to 
play tennis. Her show at the Depot Square Gallery in 
Lexington, "Quilts Your Grandmother Didn't Make," has just 
ended. These wonderful quilts reveal her sense of humor and 
her capacity for painstaking work. Already she is talking 
about the next show. We will miss Dilla's presence on the 
Board. And already we are all looking forward to Dilla's 
future creative projects. 

We will miss Dilla's presence on the Board. 


ARTICLE 7 COMMITTEE 
ZONING BYLAW COMMITTEE 


The Article 7 Zoning Bylaw Study Committee, an ad 
hoc committee of citizens appointed by the Moderator at the 
direction of the 1997 Town Meeting, was charged to review 
the zoning bylaws with reference to “current development 
trends to determine whether or not a change should be 
considered to govern or control the size of buildings,” to 
insure that any recommendation for change seek “to preserve 
the character of the community and be as fair as possible to all 
citizens of Lincoln.” In addition, the charge asked us “to 
consider whether existing provisions and procedures that 
define and govern non-conforming lots are adequate.” 

After a year of research and listening to the views of 
residents, the Committee has concluded that the Town is once 
again at a historical crossroads. We have a stewardship 
responsibility to nurture the heritage left to us by visionaries 
who helped establish diminished residential housing density, 
historic preservation, community open space, and minimal 
commercial development. The consequent substantially 
enhanced property values here have created pressure towards 
fuller development of the built environment in Lincoln, an 
exaggeration of the regional and national market trend towards 
larger homes. While we do not believe we can eliminate those 
pressures, we think it important to seek to influence their 
expression and reduce their impact in Lincoln, before the 
resulting development begins to change irrevocably the 
character and appearance of our town. 

We believe that good planning and fair zoning 
regulation are achieved by developing models that will create 
predictability and consistency for the town and for neighbors, 
and encourage an appropriate balance between the interests of 
property owners, the interests of abutters and the interests of 
the Town. 

In June 1998 the Planning Board and zoning Board of 
Appeals, based on their interpretation of Lincoln’s zoning 
bylaw and existing case law, declared that any alteration to an 
improved nonconforming lot was subject to review and special 
permit by the Board of Appeals. The Article 7 Committee 
agreed with this statement of the law but does not believe it 
strikes an appropriate balance between the interests of the 
Town and neighbors and the rights of individual property 
owners. We have developed proposed bylaw changes to 
restore to nonconforming lot owners the right to improve their 
property without town review within a defined building 
envelope, with less absolute right to build as the proposed 
construction approaches their neighbor’s property. The 
special permit process, with notice and opportunity for 
neighbors to comment, remains available to the property 
owner for proposed construction on those lots that does not 
fall within these parameters. 

To respond to the market and local pressures toward 
larger homes, we have also proposed a new bylaw, applicable 
to all properties in Lincoln, which would define size 


(continued on page 11) 
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1999 Is Your Year... 


LINCOLN Superb new Contemporary Colonial 
shines in hilltop setting! A must see $1,495,000! 


LINCOLN 5,400 SF Contemp by noted architect! 
12+ rms inc. 5 brs-- a beautiful house! $1,295,000 


LINCOLN 4,640 SF Country Contemporary 
with distant vistas! Lincoln’s best buy at $995K! 


LINCOLN Updated, bright & spacious Ranch with 
contemporary feel! 20x14 Master bedroom! $329K 


Sheila Harding, GRI www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 

Proprietor Betty Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Dee Davenport 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 group, 
west 
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In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


We'll Help To Make Sure Of It! 


LINCOLN 1992 Country House surrounded by 24 
acres consery! Fab 12-room floor plan! $1,485.000 


LINCOLN Superb Contemporary Shingle-Style by 
noted architect ready to be toured! Call! $1,750,000 


LINCOLN Wonderful Contemporary set on pretty 
& private 1.85 acres! Flexible floor plan. $639,000 


LINCOLN Country farmhouse w/contemp addition! 
Potential for in-law or au pair. Walk to train. $575K 


LINCOLN Privacy on a sunny knoll amidst four 


acres! Comfortably contemporized. Rare! $629K www.realtorads.com 
Exclusive Affiliate www.luxury-realestate.com 
SOTHEBY'S 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


grouP/ west 
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PEREGRINE FRAMING 


The Mall at Lincoln Station 
1-781-259-4143 


Conservation-quality picture framing. 
Specializing in textiles and shadowboxes. 
Professional design assistance. 
Period mouldings. 
Handcarved and gilded frames. 
On-site consultations with profesional 


7 ey conservators, by appointment. 
ONG 
VIP NN Featuring the unique detail and designs of 
@) Roma Moulding. 
KS } OPEN HOUSE: 
> saturday, April 3, 2 pm-5 pm 


Special guest: Louise Baptiste 
Conservator of books and fine art on paper. 


We invite you to bring in any items for a 
complimentary conservation and framing 
consultation. 


Welcome all! 
NON 
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(continued) 


thresholds above which homeowners would need to seek site 
plan approval from the Planning Board. The new bylaw sets a 
sliding size threshold for single family residences, with a 
review process that gives owners, neighbors and the Town an 
opportunity for dialogue about what is proposed. It does not 
call for design review, nor is it likely to result in the denial of 
a plan that addresses the standards and criteria set forth in the 
bylaw. However, the Planning Board can approve the site 
plan with conditions related to siting, landscaping and 
environmental disturbance that are designed to harmonize the 
proposed construction with its neighboring dwellings and with 
its natural environment. We consider this proposal to have a 
proportional and fair impact on all property owners, a 
measured step in the direction of addressing what we believe 
is a mounting future challenge to the rural character of the 
town. 

We are grateful to the many residents who have 
followed our work, stuck with us in seeking to understand the 
very complex issues related to our charge, and given us the 
benefit of their wisdom as we progressed. We will present 
these proposals to the 1999 Town Meeting, after which our 
Committee will disband. We thank the Town and the 
Moderator for the opportunity to serve in this important way 
and for the trust the Town has given us to study and respond to 
these important influences on Lincoln’s future. 

The details of our proposals are set forth in Articles 
32 and 33 of the Warrant, which all residents have received. 
We have community meetings scheduled on March 14 in the 
Donaldson Room (check the Lincoln Journal for details), 
March 18 at Drumlin Farm from 7:30 to 9:30 and on March 21 
at Bemis Hall from 2:00 to 4:00. We will explain the details 
of the proposals at those meetings, and we also welcome your 
questions and comments directed to any Committee member. 


Doug Adams, Tom DeNormandie (Co-Chair), Jeff Eaton, 
Marcus Gleysteen, Eric Harris, Peter Pease, Kathy McHugh 
(Co-Chair). 


The Lincoln Recreation Department 


The mission of the Lincoln Recreation Department is to 
provide affordable quality leisure opportunities and safe 
recreational facilities for all its residents and school children. 

The strategy for achieving this mission is for the 
department to act as a coordination point for athletic 
organizations, schools, town boards and departments and the 
citizens of Lincoln to determine the needs of the community. 

The Recreation Committee acts as the focal point for 
capital requests to the town for recreational facilities. In 
general these capital projects will be funded by the town with 
some assistance from private donations. 

Core programs such as the summer day camp, the 
swimming pool and the tennis courts will be consistently 
offered, while others will be dependent upon user demand. 


For the most part, these programs will be fee based and self 
funding. 


The goals of the department are as follows: 


1. Promote the benefits of parks and recreation to the 
community. 


2. Maintain and manage the town's recreational facilities to 
be accessible to all. 


3. Respond to the community's current and future 
recreational needs and interests by coordinating with 
appropriate organizations and boards. 


4. Provide quality opportunities for people of all ages to 
develop interests, skills, healthy lifestyles and enhance 
socialization. 


Core programs and Service Areas are: 


1. Recreation/Community Education/ After School 
Programming 
2. Aquatics 


3. Summer Day Camp 


4. Park/Facility Maintenance Including Playgrounds, 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 


5. Administrative Services: Personnel, School Building & 
Field Scheduling, Revolving Fund Administration. 


The Recreation Committee and Department Head has 
developed a 20 year long-range plan that compliments this 
mission and its impact to the quality of life in Lincoln. 

If you wish to obtain a copy of the plan or discuss items listed 
within It please feel free to contact the department head at 
259-0784 or myself at 259-1801. 


- John Dumont 
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Classic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions ce Sun Decks 

ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters © Screen Porches 

cf Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

ce Replacement Windows & Doors ©& Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

ce Roofing ce Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
PICUSEIGOLL Ol = or 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #6884] Contractor Reg # 121832 
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THE LINCOLN SCHOOLS:LOOKING AHEAD, 
WITH A GLANCE OVER THE SHOULDER 


The School Committee strives to practice what it preaches, 
and we remind our students regularly: “Brevity is the soul of 
wit” and “If we’d had more time this letter would have been 
shorter.” Even so, confronted with a tight deadline and a limit 
of some 400 words, we blanched. In a word (or 400) here’s a 
very summary overview of some of the places we’ve been in 
the last year, and where we’re headed in the next. 

Looking backward it is evident that the Lincoln Public 
Schools have changed a lot in the last 10 years, and the last 
year was no exception. For some the process is far too slow, 
for others unsettlingly fast. But much has been accomplished 
over the last 12 months. A few examples: 

The organizational reconfiguration of the Lincoln and the 
Hanscom campuses has moved ahead quickly but deliberately, 
and the Schools are enjoying the efficiencies of consolidation 
and collaboration. 

The steady revision and improvement of our curriculum 
proceeds apace, and in the last year we generated high-quality 
new curriculum components in Art, Music, Health, and 
Technology. (Yes, the 3 R’s and all the S’s have received 
their fair share of attention, and will receive more before it's 
all over.) 

The Schools’ system-wide, multi-year assessment plan 
remains on track and continues to illuminate our many 
strengths and occasional weaknesses. We learn much from 
both. 

We remain strongly committed to diversity in our student 
population, and in our thinking. We have made significant 
strides in diversifying our staff and finding ways to close the 
gap between the Lincoln, Hanscom, and Boston communities. 

Most importantly, our students continue to thrive. They 
take pride in learning, they believe in excellence, and they 
understand the meaning of community. They care for one 
another and they care about their schools. We are proud of 
them, and we believe they know that. The lion’s share of the 
credit for their achievement and good spirit of course goes to 
them, but a great deal is also due our superb faculty, 
administration, staff, parents, and the community at large. 

But we also expect a lot of our students. Looking forward, 
we will continue to raise our academic standards and to 
demand more of our children. While we will continue to 
value learning, creativity, and civic responsibility, we will also 
continue to make program excellence and student achievement 
important indicators of our success. We will respect the new 
MCAS test, but we will not teach to it. 

And finally a word on spending. In our view the School 
Committee’s statutory and primary responsibility is to be 
advocates for the best interests of our students. We believe we 
must first define the quality and character of education we 
wish to provide our children, and then to determine how much 
quality the Town can or is willing to support. While the 
School Committee has yet to reach agreement with the 
Finance Committee on the “right” level of spending in our K-8 
program, hope springs eternal. Perhaps we can find that 


middle ground, a “win-win” solution, prior to Town Meeting. 
We will certainly try. 

We look forward to seeing all Lincolnites on March 27th. 
and we encourage all interested citizens who wish to become 
better informed about the Schools to join us-at a School 
Committee meeting (every other Monday at 7:15), and/or to 
call a member of the Committee directly or via the Schools’ 
central office (259-9409). Thank you. 


MINUTEMAN REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


At Town Meeting on March 27, 1999, Lincoln 
residents will have an unparalleled opportunity to “do well by 
doing good” (to quote the old Tom Lehrer song). Minuteman 
Regional High School is asking the Town to vote to support 
the building of an Assisted Living facility for senior citizens 
on the school’s Lincoln campus, at no cost to the taxpayers. 
The facility would be built and managed by Marriott 
Corporation - a company that has an excellent reputation in 
Assisted Living development nationwide. In addition, Lincoln 
residents would have first priority for admission. Also, a 
payment in-lieu-of-taxes in the amount of $200,000 per year 
would be made to the Town. This is the “doing well” part of 
the equation. 

The “doing good” part relates to the educational 
component of this project. Health Services is currently the 
third most popular major at Minuteman and is one of the 
fastest growing career fields. Minuteman’s Assisted Living 
facility, by agreement with Marriott, would have classroom 
space for students and professionals would be hired who 
would agree to student shadowing and internships for the best 
possible on-the-job training. In addition, many other majors at 
the school would also be involved in the operation and 
maintenance of the facility, including Cosmetology, Culinary 
Arts, Business Management, Horticulture and Landscaping. 
Having this on-campus learning center will be of great 
educational benefit to students and they would not have to 
leave school grounds to receive their hands-on training. In 
return for the opportunity to build and manage this facility, 
Marriott would grant Minuteman $1.3 million to support the 
construction of new, badly needed science and technology 
classroom space. 

This project is a “win-win” situation for both the 
Town of Lincoln and Minuteman Regional High School. An 
Assisted Living facility in Lincoln, built at no expense to the 
taxpayers, on land designated by law for educational purposes, 
and which would further the educational goals of the school 
district, would certainly support Lincoln’s long-term interest 
in both education and fiscal responsibility. 

During the month of March, there will be a series of 
informational meetings for citizens to have questions 
answered prior to Town Meeting. These meetings will be 
listed in the Lincoln Journal and posted at Donelan’s. 
Minuteman is looking forward to a affirmative vote for the 
exciting project on March 27. Questions and comments may 
also be directed to Sally Bobbitt at 259-8622. ® 
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LINCOLN-SUDBURY REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


by Janet Miller 
Lincoln Sudbury School Committee 


As I write this I am coming to the end of my 
second (and last) term as a member of the Lincoln- 
Sudbury Regional School Committee. Looking back, 
I realize that we have accomplished much in that time 
and that we are very proud of the School that is 
educating our children. 

Several changes have occurred. We have a new 
Superintendent/Principal, Dr. John Ritchie who is 
now in his third year doing a fine job of leading the 
school. Some pedagogical changes we have chosen, 
such as the change to a block schedule which has 
longer classes meeting fewer times per week. This 
allows more effective use of time, and demands that 
teachers use more varied teaching methods which 
benefit students with their various learning styles. We 
have also increased the gender equity in the offerings 
of sports teams with a new girls ice hockey team. 
And we have recognized the importance of the arts and 
social service, requiring that students take a minimum 
of one semester in an art course, and that they do a 
minimum of 15 hours of voluntary work in order to 
graduate. 

Other changes have come from State mandates 
as a result of the Education Reform Act of 1993. The 
demand that students spend a minimum of 990 hours 
in structured learning activities forces them to take 
more courses. This, of course, has had a significant 
impact on the school, some of which are negative in 
that it puts the students under increased stress, makes 
it harder to find the time to get extra help from their 
teachers, means that we need more classrooms per 
student than in the past, and last and perhaps most 
significantly for the Towns is that it has a significant 
impact on the School budget. 

The other major change implemented by the 
State is the MCAS testing for all tenth graders, first 
implemented on a trial basis last May. We are not 
particularly proud of the results of our students 
compared to those from the surrounding schools, 
though we certainly did weil compared to the average 
State score. It is hard to judge the significance of 
these results, as we certainly have other data to 
suggest that the students are doing well, such as the 
SAT and ACT scores, the numbers of students that 


go on to further education. Last year 93% of the 
graduating students went on to attend 4-year colleges, 
23% of whom were accepted by the most competitive 
colleges according to the Barron's guide (which make 
up 3% of the total number of colleges.) 

The final change that I will mention here is a 
demographic one. For the past four years, the number 
of students has increased by about sixty students per 
year. Projecting into the future, it is likely that by 
2002, the population will reach 1400 students, and 
that will increase to over 1600 by 2005. Our Space 
Committee which has been reassigning space within 
the building for the past few years to accommodate 
the present population estimates that the present 
capacity of the building is 1400. We are well aware 
that the present building has in the past 
accommodated 1900 _ students, which was 
accomplished when students took fewer classes and 
when some classes had over 40 students (with 
students sitting on radiators and the floor because 
there was not sufficient space for desks). In addition 
the demands of Chapter 76 for special education and 
the need for computer labs did not exist at that time. 

Consequently we have initiated a Facilities 
Planning Committee in order to help us assess the 
best use of the building, and whether we need to build 
an addition. We have hired Knight, Bagge, and 
Anderson, Inc. to assess our needs and to study the 
state of the building. At this time they are still 
working on their report, but their initial findings 
show that there are several there are several areas in 
which the building does not meet the present code 
despite the fact that it has been well maintained over 
the 44 years since its omnginal construction. 
Furthermore, should we build (which seems 
increasing likely), we have to update the entire 
building in order to qualify for State reimbursement. 

As I said earlier in this report, we are proud of 
our School, and proud that the Towns of Lincoln and 
Sudbury have supported us well over the years. We 
realize we will be asking for your continuing support 
now through this time of growth and are grateful to 
you all in anticipation of that support. 
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All you need is a little room in your heart and in your home to volunteer as a host family 
for The Fresh Air Fund. Without your help, some children will never get to experience the 
freedom of playing outdoors or life outside the city streets. It only takes two weeks to give 


a city child an unforgettable summer. Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


The Fresh Air Fund 
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The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018 
Visit us at www.freshair.org to find out more. 


A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FRESH AIR FUND, 1040 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK, NY 10018 (212-221-0900) 
OR THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LAV, CHARITIES BUREAU, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY 10271 
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LINCOLN LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
Certification or Certifiable 
Melinda Webster-Loof 


The word certification rolls on our tongue like a 
piece of hard candy - it lingers and one can be undecided 
about the taste. So does the taste of state certification 
for public libraries linger. Many citizens of Lincoln are 
aware that the Lincoln Public Library has been facing 
certification issues with the state Board of Library 
Commissioners for some period of time. We are in a 
conundrum, penalized for excellence to be exact. The 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners (MBLC) 
has set standards for the state which are guided by 
population levels. Lincoln falls in the population group of 
5,000 to 9,999 which means the library must be open a 
minimum of twenty-five hours - we are open fifty-seven 
hours - and we must spend nineteen percent of our 
budget on materials - ouch! The nineteen percent 
expenditure has become unrealistic for the library’s 
budget. To reach the nineteen percent level in this year’s 
budget (FY99) would mean an expenditure of $110,300 - 
an additional $22,750 more than was appropriated in the 
library budget. Expenditures at this level would be three 
times greater than the average for Lincoln’s population 
group, and yield a per capita materials expenditure figure 
of approximately $13.96, more than three times the State 
average. 

This tension has been recognized by the MBLC 
who has established the "Public Library Initiative State 
Aid Task Force" to look at certain issues regarding 
libraries. I am on the State Aid Task Force. It is difficult 
to ignore Lincoln’s plight when one of their trustees is 
present and continually mentioning our difficulty meeting 
the current standard. 

The key to change for the State Aid Task Force 
Committee is that nothing gets taken away from anyone - 
meaning the state standard will not change if there is a 
negative impact on the current state certified libraries. 
One area that may contain some leeway is the area of 
hours open. Many libraries from all population groups 
seem to be able to more than adequately meet the 
minimum hour requirements. Eureka! A _ potential 
answer to our plight. What if a library is open enough 
hours to place it in the next population group’s minimum 
standard. Could we then be allowed to qualify for that 
population level materials percentage? Unfortunately or 


fortunately, so many libraries excel in n the hours open 
qualification, that the Committee fears that some towns 
would use this change to lower book budgets or cut the 
hours open their libraries. Remember, we cannot take 
away or even present the glimmer of an idea that we 
would be diminishing the standards for the state aid 
qualification. 

The State Aid Task Force Committee went back 
to work and mulled this over. It was then proposed that 
if the library meets the standard for two levels above its 
population hours open requirement, it would use the 
percentage for the materials budget of the population one 
level above. For example, Lincoln is open fifty-seven 
hours which qualifies it for the population group two 
levels above - population of 15,000-24,999 membership in 
hours open requirement fifty. Lincoln would then qualify 
for the materials percentage of sixteen percent which is 
the minimum for the population group of 10,000-14,999. 
Lincoln’s current minimum materials expenditure is 
nineteen percent. This reduction in percent would be 
helpful to Lincoln’s plight. 

This proposal was formally presented on March 
11, 1999 for the entire task force - approximately 125 
members - comments. If necessary, the committee will 
fine tune it for final presentation in May. If accepted as 
a viable proposal, the idea will be taken out to the field 
for comment. (This involves a series of open public 
meetings in different parts of the State.) In September 
if the proposal is well received state-wide, the proposal 
will formally be presented and considered for MBLC 
members to vote on. If approved it will take six to nine 
months before it will be enacted by the Legislature and 
mostly likely it will then be "phased in." 

On a positive note, the MBLC is cognizant that 
there is a problem with the current state-aid standard. 
There are proactive steps being taken to solve the 
problem. However it is analogous to walking a tight 
rope. The slightest wrong move will send the proposal 
spiraling to its death. 

As citizens of Lincoln, we must remain optimistic 
that this situation will have a positive outcome. I for one 
will be doing everything possible to ensure that the 
change will come about. And in the end, perhaps I shall 
be the one who is certifiable! ® 
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COUNCIL ON AGING 


Have you been to Bemis Hall to check out 
the Council on Aging? If you do, you will find that 
we have a lovely home in a beautiful building, but 
also that we have so much more. You will also find 
Director Karen Santucci and Assistant Director Liz 
King and, most likely, you will bump into at least 
several of our more than one hundred volunteers. 

Come on a Monday and you are likely to 
find a group of volunteers making puppets for 
children at Emerson Hospital. If you see twelve 
people sitting around a conference table, you are 
probably observing our Friends of the Council on 
Aging, hard at work planning such things as the 
annual Top of the Town party or ways to provide 
transportation to Lincoln seniors. 

Stop in on a Tuesday morning and you will 
hear lively music coming from upstairs. Follow the 
music up the stairs and you will observe some great 
line dancing. In the same space in the afternoon, 
you will find seniors exercising. Perhaps you will be 
lucky enough to be on the right Tuesday of the 
month to have your blood pressure taken and enjoy 
some coffee and goodies. You might also observe 
our Council on Aging Board hard at work planning 
our activities and setting our policies for the Council. 
Or perhaps you will see volunteers carefully folding 
our newsletter for our monthly mailing. 

Wednesdays, come morning or afternoon, and 
you will find many happy bridge players, either taking 
a lesson or just enjoying the game. You could also 
happen upon one of our Podiatry Clinics and find 
people once again relaxing over a cup of coffee. 

Thursdays, you could find yourself in the 
middle of a Coffee and Conversation with everyone 


Town Hall | Lincola Marr, 
© Grol b omith isaz 


enjoying lunch and a speaker on anything from safe 
driving to the beauty of art. You might find a movie 
going on. Or you might find the place very quiet 
because everyone is off on a wonderful trip to some 
place like the Flower Show or Tanglewood. 

On Friday, you would probably find staff 
hard at work planning the activities, writing the 
newsletter, etc. You might see a few people waiting 
for their bus to Symphony. 

Any day of the week, you could observe our 
SHINE counselors helping seniors with medical bills 
and insurance, Al Avery helping seniors with their 
income tax, staff helping families or seniors to find 
home care and other services. You can also walk 
through our Bemis Hall Art Gallery. 

What won’t you see? Other activities 
sponsored by the COA and carried out by volunteers: 
Flo and Ophair Caras grinding out our monthly 
newsletter up at Town Hall; LINC drivers buzzing 
about town to take seniors shopping, to doctors, to 
visit family in nursing homes; Meals on Wheels 
volunteers driving to Concord to pick up meals and 
delivery them to homebound seniors in Lincoln; 
seniors at the elementary school acting as reading 
partners or seniors taking a computer class under the 
guidance of the Lincoln-Sudbury high school students. 
On Thanksgiving and Christmas, wonderful meals and 
celebrations are hosted by Barbara Davis in her own 
home and sponsored by the FCOA. 

As you can see (or not see, but imagine) the 
Lincoln Council on Aging is so much more than an 
office in Bemis Hall. We are a very active group 
having a great time and doing good things for our 
community. 
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Board of Assessors 


The mission of the Board of Assessors is to 
‘truly and impartially, according to (its) best skill 
and judgment, assess and apportion all (property) 
taxes’ and ‘neither to overvalue nor undervalue any 
property subject to taxation’. Our goal is to assess 
each property as closely as possible to its true 
market value. Ever-changing market forces, the 
unstable benchmark provided by the relatively small 
numbers of house and land sales in Lincoln in a 
given year, and the inherent subjectivity in some 
required judgments are among the challenges we 
face. Measures of success include our ability to 
meet the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
standards for triennial recertification and the 
continued decline in the rate of applications for 
abatements of property taxes. 

The total value of residential, commercial, 
and personal property in Lincoln crossed the one 
billion dollar mark in FY 1999 ($1,077,553,768). 
Of this amount, nearly 96% was accounted for by 
residential properties. 

Current Board initiatives are to improve our 
assessing methodology, to reevaluate values being 
assigned to excess acreage and wetlands, and to 
examine the effects of heavy traffic and setbacks on 
property values. An Assessing Task Force, 
composed of Lincoln residents Anna Hardman, 
David Levy, and Jim Stock, has been formed to 
help us. The task force is using regression 
modeling based on multiple years of data from 
Lincoln and several neighboring towns. The most 
promising findings to date include an improved 
method for valuing location in town and a method 
for determining the annual appreciation rate in real 
estate values. The latter will permit us to use 
several years of sales to project today’s values. Our 
plan is to refine and extend these analyses during 
the spring and summer of 1999. A public hearing 
will then be scheduled to obtain feedback from 
Lincoln residents. Any indicated changes in the 
assessing system will follow. 

We are indebted to Julie Miller, our 
Principal Assessor, for her technical expertise and 


for her superb efforts to improve the assessors’ 
database and analytic capabilities and, of course, for 
again getting taxes out in a timely fashion. Our 
sincere thanks to Julie for a job well done! 


LINCOLN SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Lincoln Scholarship Committee has 
three members. One member is appointed by the 
Town Moderator, one by the Board of Selectmen, 
and one by the Lincoln School Committee, each for 
a term of three years. 

The function of the committee is to channel 
funds received from contributors to the most deserv- 
ing and needy high school seniors, who must be 
residents of the Town of Lincoln. The Committee 
reviews applications and then interviews students, 
usually during the month of May each year. The 
scholarships are designed to help students during 
their first year of advanced education. 

Generally, applications are received from 
seniors who are moving on to four-year colleges, but 
applications are equally welcome from those planning 
to matriculate at community colleges, or trade 
schools. 

The Committee is very diligent in assessing 
true need. We are a "provider of last resort," after 
all other standard sources of scholarships, loans, and 
family resources have been tapped. We try to 
provide those last few dollars that can really make a 
difference. 

The Committee also screens applicants for 
two "Awards" — the Sumner Smith Community 
Service Award, and the Fannie S. Campbell Academic 
Award. These are merit awards, not based on 
financial need, and they carry a small stipend with 
them. 

All funds raised by the Lincoln Scholarship 
Committee are for the benefit of Lincoln residents 
only, be they seniors at Lincoln-Sudbury High School, 
Minuteman Science/Technology High School, or a 
private high school. The Committee is distinctly 
separate from the Lincoln-Sudbury Scholarship 
Committee. 

The Committee always has its antennae 
waving in search of more substantial "special" contri- 
butions that would bolster our endowment, and thus 
ensure a steady flow of investment income. We 
would welcome an opportunity to meet with anyone 
— individual, corporate, or philanthropic institution — 
to further discuss the mutual benefits that accrue to 
the students and the benefactors from such giving. 
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DeCordova Reports 


The Museum’s past fiscal year 1998 (July 1, 


1997 - June 30, 1998), which is chronicled in this. 


report, has been among the most momentous in 
DeCordova’s history since first opening to the public 
in 1950. Certainly heading up the list of major 
accomplishments has been the construction and 
opening of the new addition to the main Museum. 

Designed by Michael McKinnell and Bruce 
Wood of Kallmann, McKinnell and Wood, 
Architects, Boston, this three-level addition provides 
a new and welcoming entrance lobby plaza for 
visitors, the Joyce and Edward Linde Gallery for 
changing exhibitions, the Dewey Family Gallery for 
exhibitions from the permanent collection, the 
Phyllis and Jerome Lyle Rappaport Roof Terrace, 
and other galleries and areas for educational 
programs as well as additional collections storage 
facilities. 

As we all discovered during the opening 
celebrations, the “new DeCordova” is a delight. 
With more room for both viewers and the art, the 
galleries create a wholly different experience for 
visitors, which truly enhances the learning 
environment at DeCordova. The architecture 
introduces a continuous dialogue with the Sculpture 
Park and the vistas of the surrounding landscape, 
which have been framed through the glass-walled 
main staircase and lobby allowing visitors to enjoy 
DeCordova’s very special natural beauty. And no 
visitor should miss the spectacular Roof Terrace 
with its commanding views of the New Hampshire 
foothills. 

Completion of DeCordova’s new wing has 
been an enormous and complex task that could only 
have been realized by an extraordinarily committed 
Board of Trustees working in close concert with an 
equally committed and talented staff led by Museum 
Director, Paul Master-Karnik. The very favorable 
response to the building project from the media, 
critics, and public alike has been gratifying. 
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This momentum continues to inspire our 
future planning as we chart the Museum’s course 
into the next century, and reaffirms our core 
commitment to public service, contemporary art, and 
education. That commitment begins with 
DeCordova’s very special relationship with our 
home community of Lincoln, and extends through all 
other communities in Massachusetts for which we 
are a unique cultural resource. 

Important new art education initiatives 
organized at DeCordova, such as the Art Works for 
Schools: Thinking and Learning Through Art 
collaboration with Project Zero at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, the Underground 
Railway Theater, along with primary schools in 
Lincoln and inner-city Cambridge, and at the 
Hanscom Air Force Base, represent significant 
current and future directions for us. 

As you consider this report, we hope that 
you will reflect not only upon DeCordova’s recent 
accomplishments but also on the Museum’s future 
challenges. As DeCordova approaches its 50" 
Anniversary celebration of the Museum’s founding 
in the year 2000, the Trustees, Overseers, and staff 
reaffirm the tradition of innovation and public 
engagement which have made DeCordova truly 
“New England’s Contemporary Art Museum.” 

DeCordova is open Tuesday - Sunday, 

11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. 
Admission is $6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, 
students and youth 6 -12. Children age 5 and under, 
Members and Lincoln residents, are admitted free of 
charge. Free guided public tours of the Museum's 
Main Galleries take place every Wednesday at 1 pm 
and Sunday at 2 pm. Free tours of the Sculpture 
Park are available each Saturday at | pm from May to 
October. For more information, call 781/259-8355 or 
click on www.decordova.org to visit the Museum’s 
web site. 


THE LINCOLN DISABILITIES STUDY COMMITTEE 
A New Group Makes Headway 


The Committee for the study regarding the need 
for a permanent Commission on Disabilities in Lincoln 
was put together by the Selectmen of Lincoln following 
the 1998 March Town Meeting. We have been a working 
committee since that time, and the results and recom- 
mendations from last year can be found in this year’s 
Town Report. 

Behind the scenes the actual working of the 
Committee has been, like most things in Lincoln, a 
learning experience. Smile when you say that in Lincoln. 
By that we mean that we weathered the process of 
coming to consultations with all five members of the 
Committee in agreement, (although we never began that 
way). In spite of the difficulties of starting something 
new, and not knowing one another very well we have all 
come away eager to continue our participation in the 
democratic process. Everyone has agreed to stay on for 
another year! How could such a thing happen? Well, we 
agreed to disagree at first, understanding that only by 
listening carefully to one another, giving every voice a 
chance to be heard, and taking our time to slowly sort 
issues Out one at a time could we reach a conclusion that 
we all felt was right. In the process we got to know one 
another and learn other valuable points of view. 

Our Selectmen gave a great deal of thought to our 
charge and to the composition of the Committee. We 
think their careful consideration paid off and we hope 
you will come to Town Meeting and listen to our present- 
ation the morning of Saturday, March 27. 

Citizens can contribute much to the life of our 
Town and we hope others will serve when asked or step 
forward when they know they’d be right for a committee 
or an appointment. 


Sally Bobbitt 

Christina Brown 

Abigail Congdon 

Robert Loud 

Kitty Stein (Chair) 

Elaine Bloom (Honorary Member) 
Karen Santucci (COA Director) 


The Lincoln Department of Public Safety 


By Emily C. Hicks 


The Lincoln Department of Public Safety is pleased to serve 
the town and excited to be in our newly constructed building. 
Members of the department work diligently to assist the 
community in every way possible. The communications staff 
is the first point of contact for residents; E-911 dispatchers 
receive and prioritize calls for service and send appropriate 
personnel. Police officers respond to a multitude of various 
issues, from assisting with traffic control and enforcement and 
removing drunk drivers from Lincoln’s roadways to 
conducting extensive investigations. The D.A.R.E. Program is 
considered the cornerstone of the department’s community 
policing effort. Firefighters effect responses to assist with 
problems such as medical emergencies, extinguishing outside 
and structure fires and helping residents with fire prevention 
services and awareness. The SAFE Program strives to teach 
these concepts to the town’s youth. 

Police, fire and communications staff take pride in 
addressing the needs of the community and look forward to 
hosting an open house to which members of the public will be 
invited. With full occupancy expected in March, the open 
house is anticipated for mid-June and will allow the 
opportunity to tour the new facility. While the department 
remains service-oriented, it now meets national standards for 
protection of personnel, equipment and sensitive records. All 
segments of expertise within the agency work efficiently 
together to serve the town of Lincoln. 
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EXPLORING ALASKA'S COASTAL WILDERNESS 


with Lindblad Special Expeditions 


Get an up-close and personal view of- 


GLACIERS 
TEMPERATE RAINFOREST 
WHALES 
GRIZZLIES AND BROWN BEARS 
SEA OTTERS 
DOLPHINS 
EAGLES 


Come learn from specialists about- 


TLINGIT INDIAN HERITAGE 
RUSSIAN-ALASKA HISTORY 


A small ship can make a very big difference. Our remarkably maneuverable expedition ship 
can easily approach Alaska’s spectacular sights, such as this grounded iceberg in Le Conte 
Bay. © Sven-Olof Lindblad 


Travel with the experts...............Weekly departures from June to September 


Contact us for information and brochures. 


» a THE TRAVEL STATION...2 Lewis Street....259-1200 
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DADDY HAS A HARBOR SEAL 


John Jackson 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 

It’s a thinker, not a doer. 

And when Daddy takes it for a beer 
It’s a drinker, not a brewer. 


Daddy has a Harbor Seal 


LEE Now I don’t like to boast 
But one thing that that Seal can do 


Is a perfect piece of toast. 


——————————— 


copyright 1995-1999 John Jackson 


@ 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. . 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


OGILVIE’S 


It’s not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the | 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 


Daily deliverys - Cail 894-1265 
e e § 
Ogilvie’s 894-1265 
SERVIDCIAR Home center, we can help M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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WARRANT ARTICLE NO. 30 


FACING NUCLEAR DISASTER 0 IT'S EVERY- 


BODY'S BUSINESS 
by Enid M. Winchell 


That was the assertion of the Selectmen in 1982 
when they sent a town-wide mailing to ask for volunteers to 
study the nuclear threat during the height of the Cold War 
and make recommendations. This followed the Town 
Meeting in March when Lincoln voted to reject the 
Relocation Plan of the Massachusetts Civil Defense Agency. 
You may remember that inane plan which assumed that we 
would have several days’ notice before the nuclear war 
started. We were all supposed to drive to Haverhill, New 
Hampshire and find or prepare fallout shelters there, 
complete with food, water and medical supplies to last until 
the "all clear" was sounded. At the same time, two thirds of 
the U.S. population was expected to relocate to "safer 
locations" where the remaining one third were living. 
Seriously. Can you imagine the traffic jam? Can you 
imagine how welcome we would be in Haverhill? Can you 
imagine what New England would look like after multiple 
Hiroshimas, if and when we emerged? It boggles the mind. 

The Lincoln Committee for Education about 
Nuclear Arms went to work and held a series of 
Neighborhood Meetings to encourage study of the 
complicated problems and full discussion amongst ourselves. 
I don't recall any recommendations following the meetings 
other than what any concerned citizen might do U inform 
candidates and elected officials of your opinion and what you 
expect of them. And, of course, vote. As a matter of fact, 
that is not a bad start but it is not enough. We cannot afford 
to expect the administration or the Pentagon to back down 
without steady pressure from grassroots. 

Seventeen years later we find ourselves hostage to 
an even greater nuclear threat, partly because our government 
continued to build up our nuclear arsenal and partly because 
the collapse of the Soviet Union leaves a very unstable 
situation. Poverty, greed, arrogance, territory claims, ethnic 
rivalry and terrorism, along with poor computer maintenance, 
all contribute to this instability. Having nuclear arsenals 
large enough to destroy the planet, as we know it, many times 
over, adds to the enormity of our problems. Retired Admiral 
Stan Turner claims "there is something loony about trying to 
compute the overkill of nuclear bombs" and goes on to ask 
"Why do nations decide to use war as an instrument of 
policy?" Why, indeed. Let's remind our legislators that it is 
our lives and our planet that they are gambling with. 

Perhaps a little personal history would be in order 
’ here. I survived the Battle of Britain, took a hazardous 
voyage to the United States where I lived in luxury for three 
years before returning to England in wartime as a 


physiotherapist. I have seen the damage that a conventional 
high explosive bomb can exact to both buildings and human 
flesh. I have also seen the horrifying burns that airmen 
suffered as they jumped from their flaming planes. Burns 
that left their faces so unrecognizable, except for their 
haunted eyes, that they had to walk outside the hospital in 
pairs to give each other courage. Why do we do this to each 
other when, as Winston Churchill once said, "Jaw, jaw, jaw, 
beats war, war, war." Along with a lot of survivors, I have 
seen enough destruction to know that I do not want to see it 
repeated with bigger and more obscene weapons for mass 
murder. 

It seems to me that to plan and be ready for a war 
that would cause agonizing destruction on such a massive 
scale is immoral. We have obvious human needs all around 
us, needs that could be met by a fraction of the military 
budget and our country would be wealthier and more secure, 
in the true sense. We need to work out an international plan 
for systematic reduction of nuclear weapons by an agreed 
upon timetable with an adequate system for monitoring. The 
fewer we have on alert, the less chance there is for accident or 
human error. We also need to follow the example of Great 
Britain and take our warheads off red alert and form a 
bilateral "no-first-use" pledge. We don't have any major 
power threatening us anymore and the thought of nuclear 
bombs to settle a skirmish is grotesque. The less fissure 
material that we have floating around, the less likelihood 
there is that it will get into the hands of terrorists or rogue 
states. At the moment there is no accurate accounting of how 
much or where nuclear material is stored in the various 
Russian states. 

The beauty of Warrant Article No. 30, which is 
coming before you in March, is that it is not a lonely cry in 
the wilderness. It is part of an international effort to 
encourage Town Meeting and City Councils to adopt similar 
resolutions hoping that a critical mass will have the influence 
needed before it is too late. Over two hundred municipalities 
worldwide have already done so. I urge you to help pass the 
Resolution that will come before you. It is presented by a 
group of volunteers from across the town, who are responding 
to the present danger and a Call to Abolish Nuclear Weapons 
that has been put forward worldwide by over a thousand 
respective groups working for peace. 

There are many good minds taking advantage of 
this pause following the ending of the cold war. 

In 1996 a group of retired generals, admirals and 
politicians issued a statement that they could see no solution 
to our dilemma short of total abolition of nuclear weapons. 
These are people, mostly men, who have had difficult 
decision-making roles during the Cold War. It seems they 
are tired of killing or planning to kill and have acquired some 
wisdom and a broader view with age and experience. Let's 
listen to them and give the gift of security and peace to our 
children and grandchildren. We can only do that if we work 
together. 
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OuR 26TH YEAR OF } 
PERSONAL SERVICE aie NEWLY oR oe 


Natural and Organic Foods ee : BY 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively a 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements PRESS 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 
Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines —_ 
Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health Pla et a of Vis 10n an d i) YeEAMS 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and q 

International Cuisines 
Unusual Groceries from Many Countries XK by 


KY Competitive Prices x Mary Helen Terrell 
SN Individual Attention | Women are not “from Venus’—they are from 
a 


Earth—and here are the poems that prove it. For 
their strength, beauty, and authority, you will 
CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN want to read them again and again. 
& The Cotton Collection A Private Printing under our Heritage House, 
HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS . Publishers imprint. Available at The Old Town 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES * ORGANIC WINES Hall Exchange, the Concord Bookshop or from 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING ¢ FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS the author. 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 


Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 


xe XP 


Ww 
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Selected Poems 


Dt 


YOKE 
Ox 


xD 
XOXD 


xD 
S 


ORDRIKKD 
OOO 


x 


Xx 
XOX RVEOD 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold fine coffees ef teas... baked goods 


[EOOOOOON OOOO OKI 


KD 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


SOOO OOM 
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MINUTE MAN NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK: 


NEARING COMPLETION 


By Susan Hoben 


Following the strand of history? Or out for 
a Stroll over wintry fields and marsh? Even during 
the Christmas season, the Battle Road trail is 
brightened by spots of color -- a pink parka, 
yellow cap and scarf, an electric blue shirt over 
black leggings of a jogger -- as people walk the 
path or jog along it for exercise on a day off from 
work. 
After a year’s renovation, the Minute Man 
Visitor Center on Route 2A at the eastern end of 
the park is now open daily year-round from 9:00 
to 4:00. In the newer of its two theaters we sit in 
the dark, facing a table set with tankards in front 
of a brick hearth and flanked to left and right by 
_skylines of a colonial street and of plowed fields. 
The doorway next to the hearth lights up. Beyond 
is a hall with staircase and a room glimpsed 
beyond it. Through an outer door into the hall 
/ steps a minuteman who hangs up his cloak and 
tricorn. He introduces himself as Amos Dolittle, 
. explaining he's come late to the Hartwell tavern, 
having journeyed north from Connecticut. 
. Still, he has his sketchbook in his pack and 
| proceeds to explain the events of April 18 and 19 
_to us. In his book he's drawn the sites as he found 
‘them when he arrived. Lights follow his story, 
illuminating scenes as he talks. Voices of the 
‘innkeeper and guests offer questions and comments 
}as he converses with them. The multimedia 
| program, though imaginative, is solidly grounded 
‘in fact -- in the Visitor Center lobby reproductions 
‘of Dolittle's sketches are displayed for sale. Even 
‘the fleeing redcoats have been filmed on site, 
) though unfortunately this means they're shown 
) running through brushy second-growth woods in a 
| place where the ground was open and plowed 225 
years ago. 
The trail and the park exhibits are nearly 
complete. All that's missing now are interpretive 
copyright 1999 Susan Hoben 


markers and other types of signposts, an underpass 
beneath the main Hanscom Field entrance road, a 
comfort station at the Hartwell house midway 
along the trail, and finally landscape and building 
restoration at points along the trail. 

In his office at the North Bridge Visitor 
Center, housed in the gracious Buttrick mansion 
overlooking the Concord River, Lou Sideris, Chief 
of Interpretation for the park, opens a book of 
architect's drawings of the signposts and markers. 

Some are simply finishing touches on the finished 
trail: granite posts linked by chains to prevent 
motorists from driving onto the footpath where it 
skirts the road, larger granite mileposts showing 
the distance to Boston and to Concord which will 
be placed along the route, all designed to blend 
with the landscape and historical period 
represented by the park. Some of the colonial 
house sites will be identified by brass plaques set 
into large granite boulders. The informative 
wayside markers on wooden stands are handsome 
multicolored displays combining pictures, 
quotations from the period, and information about 
battle events. They focus primarily, Sideris 
explains, on what each place looked like and on 
what happened there in April 1775, sometimes also 
commenting on changes over the following two 
centuries. 

For now the trail is studded with signs 
Stating that it is not yet finished. Two areas are 
still incomplete. The site of Paul Revere's capture 
by British scouts will eventually be marked by low 
curved stone walls and benches as well as by 
interpretive markers, basically a remodelling of the 
landscape. The more serious construction project 
will be the underpass linking the trail east and west 
of the Hanscom Air Force Base entry road. It will 
be set back from Route 2A so that the tunnel will 
go under the road at a narrow spot. The National 
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the art of 
m FOR THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 
S h Oo p p [| rn ©) PENDLETON PRODUCTS 


"WARRANTED TO SE —— 
New England's best artists and artisans MENSWEAR ENDLETOS 


have been busy throughout the year WOMENSWEAR acorn MLS 
creating some of the finest jewelry, SPECIAL SIZES FEN FORTIAND, OREGON — 
ceramics, weaving, blown glass and FinE WOOLEN BLANKETS SINCE oe 

decorative art anywhere. And now 


: ... and the Personal Service you Deserve. 
there's one place to find them all. 


CONCORD PENDLETON SHOP 


1641 SupBuRY Rp. CONCORD, MA. 
The Store @ DeCordova (978) 318-0909 


Mon - Fri: 1OAmM-6pmM / Sat: 1OAM-SPM 
DeCordova Museum & Sculpture Park 


51 Sandy Pond Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
781/259-8692 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring @ Highlighting 
Manicure e Perms 


WE USE ANO RECOMMEND 


PAUL MITCHELL ~ 


. SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 
LINCOLN RD,. LINCOLN, MA, 781-259-9177 
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Park Service, the Massachusetts Department of 
Highways, and ISTEA, a division of the federal 
Department of Transportation that supports 
alternative forms of transport, are all involved 
cooperatively in the funding, design, and building 
of this sunken pathway. By next fall, thanks to the 
coordinated efforts of these agencies, pedestrians 
will no longer be brought up short by the need to 
cross the expanse of paved road and traffic leading 
to Hanscom Field. Instead they will cross safely 
beneath it. 

The final stage of the trail development of 
course includes planting of shrubbery screening the 
trail from such things as the residences of air force 
staff on the Hanscom base or the traffic of Route 
2A. But that is not the whole story. Some efforts 
will contribute to turning the clock back to 1775. 

Take, for instance the field next to Hartwell 
Tavern. Two years ago it was cleared of brushy 
second growth woods. During its first year as a 
pasture, some cattle back-bred to heirloom breeds 
kept it cropped, but last year the bushes were 
making a come-back. The cows are gone, Sideris 
explains, because originally that field was not 
pasture but orchard. High and rocky, it was 
unsuitable for plowing. Instead, the owner planted 
it with apples, handy for cider for his tavern. For 
his cropland, he cultivated the richer soil of the 


hos B77; . a 


LINCIOLN 


wet bottomland now located across Route 2A just 
east of Bedford Road. Colonial farmers knew how 
to construct drainage systems for such fields and 
preferred them to the drier, stonier areas. But 
once the drainage ditches were abandoned, 
reclaimed fields reverted to marsh. In 1775 a 
large hay pasture occupied the area where now the 
Battle Road trail crosses Elm Brook on a wooden 
walkway over a swamp. 

The Park hopes to plant an apple orchard in 
the field where the Hartwell Tavern had one, 
though it will take some years before young apple 
trees grow mature enough to allow for grazing 
beneath them. It cannot reclaim the hay pasture, 
though. In its present state that area falls under 
federal regulation as wetland and cannot be 
developed, not even to be restored to its colonial 
use. 

From one year to the next the Minute Man 
National Historical Park is maturing as we watch. 
Over a million visitors used it during the summer 
of 1998, according to figures based on the number 
of cars parked in the lots strung along its length. 
As it develops, it offers us, its neighbors, a rare 
opportunity to understand our surroundings better, 
to step into the countryside at our doorstep, 
learning to know it intimately and immediately as 
well as appreciating its use through history. 
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Become a Member of Codman Community Farms! 


Single Membership: entitles you to attend the Annual Meeting and 
Members' Socials; garden plot and class priority registration; free 
Harvest Fair admission for one; and discounted barn rental fees. 


Family Membership: entitles you to all of the above and free 
admission to the Fair for your family. 


Associate, Supporting and Patron Memberships: entitles you to 
all of the above and two free tickets to the Farmside Feast. 


Adress: 


Tel. 


C1 Single $40 []Supporting — $500 
_] Family $75 L] Patron $1,000 
LlAssociate $125 [_] Other 


[_] NewMember  [_] Renewal 


Please make checks payable to Codman Son Farms 


and mail to: Codman Community Farms 1999 Mem 


ership 
Box 292, Lincoln MA 01773. 
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THE ARTISTS’ CORNER 


~ 
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Sheila Williams, Multi-Media Artist 


Sheila spent her childhood in a large home in Newton filled with foreign students, 
sailors, refugees and various extended family members. The youngest of five children, 
Sheila was raised with the basic concept that if you wanted something, you made it 
yourself. And so she did. 

Designing her own Art major curriculum in High School, she studied watercolor 
and life drawing at Massachusetts College of Art. One summer spent at Haystack School 
of Crafts in Maine exposed her to the world of textiles. She attended Philadelphia 
College of Art and received her BFA in Textiles from Rhode Island School of Design in 
1976. 

Upon graduation, Sheila joined the paper design studio of Jim Bottomley in 
Watertown. There she and fellow artist Roger Gordy designed and made puppets out of 
paper and decided to put together a show. Their puppets were gorgeous, their acting was 
awful. Using their last quarter to do the laundry, Sheila saw an ad for the Children’s 
Department at the Waltham Public Library, and a new career was born. 

Using every free moment to continue her work, Sheila embarked on many a quest 
for the ultimate Art experience. She has shown her work at various invitational and juried 
shows, winning many of the less fancy-schmancy awards. Her freelance work has included 
Whitehall Games, Boston Ballet, Massachusetts Library Association, several area towns, 
and The Revels. She has taught workshops and classes in Children’s Book Illustration, 
Bookbinding & Journalmaking, Papermaking, Spinning, Weaving, Printmaking, Paper 
Sculpture, and Surface Design on Textiles. 

Sheila has lived and worked in Lincoln for the past 11 years. She has participated 
in many local activities, particularly gardening and demonstrating at the Codman 
Community Farm. She has been Co-Chair of the Lincoln Cultural Council since 1994, and 


occasionally does stuff for the Lincoln Review. She considers herself a late bloomer. cy 
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NUMBERS AT NIGHT 


By Jim Faran 


A very recent article in the Boston Globe pointed out that, as we 
get older, a good sound sleep is a fleeting thing. I have noticed this 
myself. But I have something that amuses me and keeps me 
thinking until I finally fall back asleep - it is a digital clock by the 
side of my bed. 

I noticed that at 3:14AM I was looking at the first three digits of 
Pi (3.14). And at 2:54AM I was looking at the first three digits of 
the number of centimeters in a inch (2.54). This got me going! 

I started to watch for unique number patterns on the clock. I call 
them chrononumero-logical events, or CNL events. The first 
examples of CNL events that came to my mind were 1:11, 2:22, or 
3:33, etc. The biggest event of that type is 11:11. But these events 
are more than an hour apart and there are none during the hours of 
6 to 10. 

So I had to think of more CNL events to occupy my time. I 
added events where the digits formed a sequence such as 1:23, 
2:34, etc. In events of this type, the digits represent a segment of an 
arithmetic series (pronounced arithMETic), an example of which 
is 1,2,3,4,5,... In an arithmetic series, each term is a constant 
amount larger than the preceding term. In the example given, the 
constant amount is 1. Note that times such as 1:11 and 2.22 are 
sequences of the same type where the difference between adjacent 
terms is zero. The biggest event of this type is 12:34. Can you 
imagine my excitement after watching the clock (where nothing 
happens for a full minute at a time) for, say, five minutes until the 
time reaches 12:34? Hooray, I've seen it! Now what? 

To further enrich my wakeful spells, I began to include segments 
of arithmetic series where the constant amount is 2 or 3 or 4. So 
events could include times such as 1:35, 1:47 or even 1:59. 

Going even further, I began to recognize as CNL events times 
where the digits representing the minutes were inverted, or out of 
order as, for example, 1:32, 2:43, 1:53,or even 12:43. You must 
remember that I cannot invert the digits representing the minutes 
in a time like 1:47 because I would get 1:74, a time I would never 
see. That is because the minutes are displayed in base 60, where 
the numbers 0 to 59 are shown, and one minute later, instead of 60, 
the display changes to 00, and a carry occurs to increment the 
hours. (In our ordinary dealings, we count in base 10, where we 
show the digits 0 to 9, and instead of 10, for which we have no 
simple symbol, we carry a | to the next colunin to the left.) Didn't 
you go to grade school? 

Further enriching the times I could get excited about while 
suffering from insomnia, I decided to include times where the hour 
digit was in the middle of an arithmetic sequence, with the minutes 
digits either side of the hour digit: 3:24 or 3:42 or 3:15 or 3:51, for 
example. (If these times were rearranged:in numerical order, the 
digits would again be part of an arithmetic series. ) 

Then I became aware of a strange coincidence - in all of these 
times where the digits are a segment of an arithmetic series the 
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differences between the minutes in a given hour were separated by 
3 or a multiple of 3! There are reasons for this phenomenon: The 
difference in minutes between times such as 2:34 and 2:46 is 12 
(divisible by 3.) If I invert the digits in 2:34 to give 2:43 the 
difference in minutes is 9 (divisible by 3). If I choose a time in hour 
2 such as 2:31 the difference from 2:34 is 3. 

Straying away from arithmetic series, I also noticed segments of 
geometric series, where each term is larger than the last by a 
constant factor - for example, 1,2,4,8 or 1,3,9. Not many times fall 
into this category. Legitimate examples of this type are 1:24, 2:48, 
and 1:39. 

With all of this to amuse me, I can't figure out why I can't get a 


good night's sleep...... 
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MATCH-WORDS 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


An English friend has sent me a collection of brief letters 
to The Times at the end of November last, raising the question 


of "match-words," that is, words that are "always" 
accompanied by another. The list was started with "havoc," 
which some writer said was always "wreaked." This was 
denied by another who said one could "cry havoc," and still a 
third who would "cause havoc" and "wreak revenge." As 
English persons do, the letters accumulated, producing a list: 


Is anything gnashed except teeth? 

What can be held akimbo other than arms? (I offer 
elbow). 

Can there by other grails than Holy? 

Is anything else plighted beyond truth? 
havens than safe? 

Other degrees of warm than luke? 


Other 


I invite an American additional list beyond 
Other juleps than mint? 
Other body-part jerks than the knee? 
Can one do other than aid if one also abets? 
One joke accompanied by other than tittles, and visa 
versa? 
Anything bated other than breath? 


One correspondence of The Times presented three match- 
words but claimed that his family had produced dozens. 
Any number can play. 
copyright 1999 Charles P. Kindleberger 


THE LIBRARY BOOKIE 


Book Groups Thrive at the LATE = ; = =a 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Oprah has probably done more for 
books and reading in America than anyone since 
Ben Franklin and his printing press. For a lot of 
our fellow citizens, the last book read was the 
final one the teacher or professor assigned just 
before graduation. Oprah, with her list of 
favorite books, has grabbed the attention of 
millions of her viewers---and at the same time 
boosted the income of a series of relatively 
obscure (but talented) writers. 

Luckily for the Lincoln Public Library, 
a lack of interest in reading is not a problem 
here. Book clubs and discussions (both private-- 
someone-has-to-die-to-get-in--and public) have 
been thriving for years. 

Judging by the way patrons request 
titles in clusters (Memoirs of a Geisha is “hot” 
right now), book discussion groups abound in 
the neighborhoods and living rooms of Lincoln 
and nearby towns. We do our best to fill the 
requests so folks have time to read their books 
by the meeting date, but it isn’t always easy, 
especially when the title is still on the best seller 
lists (and therefore usually still sporting long 
waiting lists at libraries.) Blessed are those 
groups that check availability first before 
settling on the next title to discuss. 

Two groups that rarely have a problem 
getting copies of books for discussion meet here 
at the Lincoln library. Leader Ellen Sisco is 
careful to choose titles that are in abundant 
supply around the Minuteman Library Network, 
and with her classical tastes, she is also likely to 
select more “literary” authors. Ellen, the 
library’s assistant director, has been chairing 
book talks here for twenty years! 

The every-other-Friday-morning group 
has an added dimension, since titles are chosen 
with an annual theme in mind. Past topics have 
included “British Writing of the 30s and 40s” 


(1979-80), “Comedy and Humor” (1988-89), 
“Sea Stories” (1995-96) and “Children’s 
Literature for Adults” (1996-97). One 
especially intriguing concept was 


“Then...and...Now” (1997-98), pairing earlier 
classics with recent novels (for example 
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George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss and Margaret 
Drabble’s Waterfall.) 

The current focus is “Some novels by 
Nobel Prize winners”, including Arrowsmith 
(Sinclair Lewis), The Sun Also Rises 
(Hemingway) and The Good Earth (Pearl Buck.) 
Still to come are Hunger (Knut Hamsun), Song 
of Solomon (Toni Morrison), and Siddhartha 
(Hermann Hesse). Just the thing for lapsed 
literature majors—and those who took chemistry 
instead. The grand finale for each season is a 
luncheon with a lively discussion to select the 
theme for the following season. 

The occasional Wednesday evening 
group, rather than focusing on a central annual 
theme, chooses titles from currently popular 
books, alternating fiction and _ nonfiction. 
Among recent titles have been Angela’s Ashes 
(Frank McCourt’s Irish memoir), Into Thin Air 
(Jon Krakauer’s tale of survival and tragedy on 
Mount Everest) and Cold Mountain (Charles 
Frazier’s beautifully written Civil War novel). 

In addition, the librarians lead book 
discussions to prepare travelers (actual and 
armchair) for trips sponsored by the Friends of 
the Lincoln Library. In preparation for this 
May’s jaunt to Cornwall, the group will be 
reading Castle D’ Or (Arthur Quiller-Couch), 
The House on the Strand (Daphne DuMaurier) 
and poetry by Hardy, Hawker, Tennyson and 
Betjeman. 

Always, all of these library discussions 
are open to any interested readers. The library 
has many copies of the titles available three 
weeks before each session, although nobody’s 
grade will drop if the book isn’t finished on 
time! 

For those of tender years not yet able to 
handle Nobel novels and English Lit 201, the 
children’s department fills in the gap with 
regular and special story hours for all ages. 
Oprah would be proud. 


Sheila Williams 
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WHAT IS ASSISTED 
LIVING? 


Beverly Eckhardt 


The following is meant as a companion piece to that of Sally 
Bobbitt in this issue dealing with the proposed construction at 
the Minuteman school. Much of the information given here is 
drawn from “Guide to Assisted Living and Continuing Care 
Retirement Housing” published by the Massachusetts 
Extended Care Federation as a resource for persons 
considering a move to retirement housing. In addition to 
general information, it contains advice for consumers and a 
directory of residences and care communities available 
through 1998. A copy of this guide can be obtained by calling 
the Federation office at 1-800-CARE-FOR. 

In recent years the development of specialized 
housing for older persons has flourished. In our area the first 
of these were so-called Continuing Care Retirement 
Communities (CCRC’s), such as Carleton-Willard Village in 
Bedford, Brookhaven in Lexington, and Newbury Court/ 
Rivercrest-Deaconess in Concord. At CCRC’s persons pay a 
substantial entrance fee and an on-going monthly fees for 
long-term housing and care that may begin in town houses and 
apartments in the complex, and continue in units certified by 
the Department of Public Health for rest home or skilled 
nursing care. 

A more recent type of senior retirement housing is 
the “assisted living” residence that provides rental apartment 
units and optional service packages for the delivery of 
supportive assistance. In Massachusetts, all assisted living 
residences are regulated by law and certified and monitored by 
the Executive Office of Elder Affairs. This housing option is 
intended for persons who no longer wish to live in a private 
home because of their need for help in activities of daily 
living, such as dressing, bathing, toileting or walking, or who 
anticipate such needs arising in the not too distant future. 
Typically, such residences provide small apartments with a 
bath and an efficiency kitchen for light breakfasts or snacks. 
Three meals a day are provided in a restaurant-style dining 
room, with directed social and recreational activities 
accommodated in other common areas. Other services include 
self-administered medication management, laundry of bed 
linens and housekeeping on a weekly basis, and 24-hour safety 
and security. Some senior living residences in our area 
afford not only independent and assisted living services, but 
also provide specialized care for persons with memory 
impairment. In such a residence, living, dining, and common 
spaces are separate, and day care is provided by specially 
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trained staff. 

When the assisted living law was written in 1994, a 
clear distinction was made between this type of residence and 
a skilled nursing facility. Consequently, although assisted 
living staff may help in the management of medications, 
health services must be furnished by outside4 provider 
agencies. By law, when a resident requires skilled nursing 
care by licensed medical staff on a long-term basis or skilled 
nursing on a 24-hour basis, they may no longer retain 
residency in assisted living. Similarly, persons must be 
relocated to a more appropriate setting when their cognitive 
function has declined significantly. In this sense, an assisted 
living residence does not provide “life care” unless it is part of 
a CCRC with a licensed long term care center along with its 
other types of housing. 


Rental costs for assisted living units vary widely, 
depending on their size. In this area, single occupancy 
independent living units start at about $2600 for a studio, and 
go upward to $4000 a month for a unit with 2 bedrooms. An 
additional monthly fee covers assistance services beyond those 
in the basic plan, and those fees vary with the scope of the 
service. The Extended Care Federation advises that some long 
term care insurance policies cover assisted living residency. 
Medicare never pays for rooms in assisted living as it would 
for a limited period in a skilled nursing facility. However, 
Medicare will pay for short-term nursing care following 
hospitalization. 

Some senior residences are exclusively private pay, 
while others offer some financial assistance for a limited 
number of units through participation in the Group Adult 
Foster Care Program of the Massachusetts Division of 
Medical Assistance. In such participating residences, persons 
eligible for Medicaid and/or Supplemental Security Income in 
the community may qualify for units at below-market rate. To 
qualify, an applicant must have a diagnosed medical 
impairment and a need for assistance in at least one activity of 
daily living in addition to meeting the financial criteria. 

The Executive Office of Elder Affairs has established 
an ombudsman program specifically for residents who have 
problems or concerns related to assisted living. The position 
is independent from the ombudsman program for long term 
care facilities. 


(see page 13 for related information) 


RUNNING FOR OFFICE 


From Keith M. Gilbert, 


Candidate for Water Commissioner 


I want to serve as a Water Commissioner for the following 
reasons: 1. I’m a parent of two daughters who wishes to 
make certain our water is pure, 2. I’m a taxpayer, and I wish 
to make certain that our water purity is maintained in the 
most efficient manner, and 3. I’m a citizen who uses our 
walking trails, and I am not convinced that the closing off of 
the trails around Flint’s Pond as the current Water 
Commission advocates is the only solution to keeping our 
water pure. I have acquired skills as president of a hotel 
management company, as owner of two hotels, and as a real 
estate developer that I believe would complement the 
workings of the Commission. My interaction with engineers, 
attorneys, contractors and architects requires me to listen to 
and evaluate what these professionals are saying, and to 
sometimes disagree with them when their recommendations 
deviate from my own perception of “common sense.” My 
goal as a Commissioner would be to utilize my own common 
sense, as well as enlisting the common sense of the Town as 
a whole, to evaluate what various water professionals and the 
D.E.P. are saying. I believe that my professional experience 
as a negotiator in the context of my real estate projects will 
be helpful in facilitating the process of determining what we 
need to do, and how. In addition, I believe my experience 
with city and state officials as a builder and developer, and 
the insight this interaction has given me as to how to 
communicate and negotiate with municipal organizations, 
will prove helpful. For example, I once had a very positive 
experience with the Cambridge Water Department involving 
a hotel development of mine. At the end of a reasonably 
complex negotiation between myself and the Town, we both 
ended up having our respective needs addressed. I think that 
my own ability to foster this sort of communication was 
important to the positive outcome reached for both 
Cambridge and for my project. Finally, I think that my 
experience as a business owner in evaluating budgets will be 
of use to the Commission. In the operation of our hotels, my 
management team and I are often faced with the need to cut 
costs but stili mainiain the same functionality. I would 
attempt to implement a process of searching for operational 
efficiencies similar to that which we’ve setup in my 
businesses. ) 


From Anil D. Jha, 
Candidate for Water Commissioner 


Lincoln needs a person in the water commission that 
understands the quality of water needed by each of household 
in Lincoln and the person who has the experience to assure 
that each household gets the desired quality water at a 
reasonable cost. It is my goal during my term in office to 
implement steps towards this end. 

I have twenty-eight (28) years of experience in all aspects 
of water treatment technologies and water treatment business. 
I am considered an expert in the water treatment field. I have 
all the tools available to determine the most suitable course for 
water treatment and supply of safe and reliable water to the 
residents of our town. 

All water supplies contain bacterial and chemical 
impurities. The challenge for the water commission, on the 
short term, is to: 


1) Understands the ever-changing makeup of the Sandy 
Pond water supply. 


2) Treat water to meet or exceed the levels of safe drinking 
water requirements. 


3) Minimize the costs of water supply to the residents. 


I have the qualifications and understanding of how to 
accomplish these important tasks. 

It is essential that the town explore all the options that 
would eliminate the need for installation of a filtration system. 
My knowledge in microbiology of water and methods needed 
to reduce microbial impurities would allow us to discuss the 
issues intelligently with the regulatory agencies. 

If filtration is required, my expertise would be very useful 
when the town is in the process of selecting the type of 
filtration necessary to meet the EPA bacterial requirements. I 
will be able to analyze various options available to the town 
and choose the most cost-effective option that would meet or 
exceed EPA requirements. Today the town is dependent on 
recommendation from an external consultant since there are 
no water treatment experts on the water commission. 

The challenge for the town for the long term is the concern 
related to the intrusion of contamination through its aged 
pipelines. The cost to change these pipelines will be a major 
burden to the residents. The only cost effective solution would 
be to install treatment systems in each household. I am 
currently involved in the development “in house” consumer 
water systems therefore I will be able work closely with the 
residents of the town to determine the best solution for the 
residents. 

I want to serve as a water commissioner to help the town 
determine the best course of action on the water supply for a 
healthy lifestyle of all residents at an acceptable cost to the 
town. ® 
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MARGARET B. MARSH _ (Peggy Marsh) 
Candidate for Reelection to the Board of Water 
Commissioners 


My principal qualification is two terms already 
served. When first elected, I knew almost nothing about 
the water works and brought only interest and willingness 
to the task. These have been amply rewarded. The 
learning process is constant, and the pleasure lies not 
only working with an able and agreeable committee but 
with an experienced and committed staff. 

In this assignment one gradually acquires knowl- 
edge of our distribution layout and of the practical 
problems of a system often taken for granted. The Board 
must also deal with state regulations and even federal 
requirements, as well as with day-to-day yee 
questions. 

Readiness to participate in decision-making is 
essential, since the Board meets and operates at full 
strength. All decisions are made by all members, who 
attend all meetings. I am prepared to continue partici- 
pating in this way, and believe that experience and 
knowledge of the town can continue to be useful to the 
Water Board. 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting...dusting... 
walking the dog... 

Lhe Lincoln ‘Review on Cape 
read by our own Rob Loud 

Now available in the Town Library 
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From Tom DeNormandie, 


Candidate for Planning Board 


The question is Tom DeNormandie, what are you and 
your family going to do with your land on Trapelo Road and 
with things heating up regarding it, don’t you think there’s a 
conflict of interest if you get elected to the Planning Board? 

That’s a fair question. With respect to potential conflicts 
of interest, I don’t believe there will be a problem. If a 
proposal comes before the Planning Board related to any of 
my family’s property I will recess myself from the room and 
any deliberations the Board may have on the subject. Handling 
possible conflicts of interest in this way is how members of 
any Board, Committee or Commission have handled the issue 
in the past and is appropriate here. 

Regarding the fate of my family’s farm on Trapelo Road, 
there are two things people need to be aware of. The first is, 
because my family’s land is under an agricultural assessment, 
the town has a right of first refusal. This effectively ensures 
the town will be involved from beginning in any future 
disposition of the property. Secondly, my family wants to 
work with the town to ensure the fields, woods and hills that 
define this stretch of town are preserved. Conversations 
between my family and the town have started and time will 
tell where they conclude. 

One last point I'd like to make about this issue. I debated 
whether or not I should run for the Planning Board at this time 
or wait until my family’s property is resolved. The conclusion 
I came to was, I can’t wait. I looked at all the planning issues 
before town, I looked at Planning Board and I said, now is the 
time. If I really do care about the character of this town and 
really do believe that all the things that make this community 
so special are the result of many individuals putting in the time 
and energy to make it so, then I have to run now. 

With your support on March 29", I’d like to do my part as 
a member of the Planning Board to ensure our town continues 
its long tradition of thoughtful and effective land-use planning. 
Thank you. 


WHY IAM RUNNING FOR PLANNING 
BOARD 


ELEANOR FITZGERALD 


I have lived in Lincoln for more thirty 
years and have been witness to changes that have 
taken place here. What we have been able to 
preserve and create in Lincoln has involved good 
planning, cooperation and in some instances acts 
of generosity and great sacrifice. Lincoln 
continues to be a fine place to live because 
individuals are willing to give their time and 
expertise to make it so. It is with that thought in 
mind that I decided to run for Planning Board. 

Having gained pertinent planning and 
decision-making experience serving as Trustee 
of the Lincoln Library, as a member of the 
Lincoln Historic District Commission, the 
Lincoln Traffic Management Committee, 
numerous studies and steering committees for 
townwide conferences such as “Lincoln Logs the 
Future”, I feel I can make a constructive 
contribution to the Planning Board. 

As a real estate broker and appraiser, I 
understand the impact that political decisions 
have on property owners. Sometimes decisions 
perceived to be for the “good of the town” come 
at disproportionate cost to certain segments of 
the community. One such issue involves 
proposed zoning changes or interpretations of 
bylaws affecting the legally established 
(grandfathered) nonconforming lots (or 
properties). In recent years Title V and new 
wetland requirements, though beneficial to the 
environment, have been very burdensome to 
some property owners. Such regulations have 
already reduced the expansion potential on many 
of the town’s smaller lots. The current 
proposals to further restrict the “as of right” 
potential of non-conforming lots stigmatizes and 
devalues these properties in the market place. 
Market trends in Lincoln already indicate that 
such policies disproportionately inflate the value 
and demand for conforming lot properties. 

We have enjoyed a period of growth and 
prosperity for the past five years. Some very 
large houses have been built on large conforming 
lots but not on the nonconforming lots. These 
are not the first large homes in Lincoln. Some of 
the large homes of yesterday are now non-profit 
institutions such as DeCordova Museum, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society headquarters, 
Codman House and the Thoreau Lyceum. Will 
some of today’s mansions be tomorrow’s 
nonprofits or serve other uses such as co-housing 


or assisted living centers? Will they be viewed 
as assets or burdens to the town? 

The increase in traffic is in my view the 
most worrisome urbanizing challenge to 
Lincoln’s rural character. Traffic on Route 2 has 


grown from 12,000 vehicles daily in 1968 to 
nearly 50,000 today. Traffic on Route 117 east 
of Tower Road now exceeds 12,000 vehicles 
daily, and 9600 vehicles travel each day on 
Lincoln Road between Route 117 and Ball Field 
Road. Roughly twenty-five percent of Lincoln's 
single family homes front on the numbered roads 
(Routes 2, 2A, 117 and 126) and main streets 
(Lincoln, Bedford, Trapelo and Codman Roads). 
There are no easy solutions here! We do need to 
be cautious in our planning with regard to traffic 
impacts. 

There is no dearth of challenges ahead for 
Lincoln. I look forward to serving on the 
Planning Board and expect to be equal to the 
task. 


From Stephen Silverman, Candidate for 
Lincoln-Sudbury High School Committee 


Office: Reelection to the Lincoln Sudbury Regional School 
Committee 


I have been an educator in the Newton Public Schools for 
24 years. I have an understanding of the needs of educational 
institutions and for the characteristics that make effective 
educational leadership. One of the most important roles of the 
school committee is to hire and_ evaluate the 
superintendent/principal. When elected in 96’ I was one of the 
hiring committee chairs that ultimately selected Dr. John 
Ritchie. He has the requisite skills to be both a good Principal 
and Superintendent. Having served on the L-S School 
Committee for three years, and as chair this year, I have a 
comprehensive knowledge of L-S and a history and 
perspective on the issues. 

Another critical responsibility of the School Committee is 
the maintenance of the building. The School Committee 
formed a Facilities Planning sub committee to address the 
population growth and school space issues. We are planning 
early to be ready for future needs. The School Committee has 
decided to stop pursuing a new Rogers Theater but instead to 
do minor repairs to make the space safe and usable. I would 
like to serve again to help finish this work which we have 
begun to ready the school for the beginning of the 21st 
century. 

Student population growth at L-S will be the overriding 
issue for the next few years, as it will affect all aspects of the 
educational program. We must satisfy budget demands, state 
regulations for additional time and learning, burgeoning 
special education costs without altering the academic program 
or culture of the school. We need to understand the fiscal as 
well as the educational ramifications of changes. Because of 
my background I believe that this is one of my strengths. 

We are preparing students for the future. They should be 
good problem solvers, life long learners and cooperative 
members at work and in 
society. I am committed to public education and believe it is 
the key to a strong future. I am a patient listener, hard worker, 
and good problem solver who will use a creative and 
cooperative approach to address school issues. 
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From Ragnhild (Renel) Fredriksen, 
Candidate for Lincoln-Sudbury 
High School Committee 


I would like to thank the Lincoln Review for this 
opportunity. I have enjoyed reading the Review over the 
years, and welcome this opportunity to introduce myself to its 
readers. 

I have been a resident of Lincoln since 1986. Both of my 
children have been in the Lincoln Schools since entering 
Kindergarten. Next year, I will have a freshman and a senior 
at L-S. I am also a member of the L-S Student Exchange 
Committee, and my family has hosted two foreign students. 

I have been professionally involved with education since 
1977. I have taught in public and private secondary schools, 
at the college level, and in a corporate environment. I am 
currently teaching two computer science courses at 
Massachusetts Bay Community College. In addition to this, I 
own my own business, producing and selling corporate 
educational materials, managing instructors for technical 
training, and providing software consulting services. I hold an 
undergraduate degree in Mathematics from Boston University 
and a Masters in Education from Harvard. 

As a resident, I have kept current with town and regional 
issues. I am familiar with budgets in general, and town 
budgets in particular. I have, during the past year, been 
actively studying the goal setting, revenue picture, and 
financial planning process in Lincoln as a member of the 
Citizen Participation and Process Planning Committee 
(C3PO), with the goal of improving the way this process 
works. I am prepared to thoroughly understand, actively 
communicate, and effectively advocate for the school's well 
being with all three of its chief revenue sources - the state, 
Sudbury, and Lincoln. 

Together, the citizens of Lincoln and Sudbury face 
challenges ahead. The high school is looking forward to a 
rapidly growing population in the near future, and is 
considering renovations and possible additions to the high 
school building, all during a time of increased budget 
constraints. Our towns will need to face these issues and solve 
them together. 

As an educator, I am dedicated to making sure that all 
students at L-S are given an opportunity to learn. This 
includes, but is not limited to, monitoring our students' MCAS 
test results and other Educational Reform issues, and their 
impact on the school. If you would like to talk to me, please 
do not hesitate to call me at 259-1365. For position statements, 
calendar, and more, visit the Fredriksen Campaign Web Site at 
http://www.LaughingGull.com/campaign/ 

Thank you for your consideration. I hope that you will 
vote for me as your representative. 3} 
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LAURI WISHNER: CANDIDATE FOR L-S SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
introduce myself and announce my candidacy for the 
Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee. 

I believe I am uniquely qualified to serve the 
Lincoln-Sudbury community as a School Committee 
member. I have a long and demonstrated track 
record of service to the schools and the community. 
I have worked on two space and growth committees; 
currently I am a member of the L-S facilities Plan- 
ning Committee. In working with other community 
members from Lincoln and Sudbury, I will look at all 
fiscally responsible options regarding future facility 
and growth needs and the implications these options 
have on academic and other programs. I am also 
reviewing the demographic data regarding enrollment 
projections. 

I currently serve as an elected parent repre- 
sentative on the L-S School Council, working with 
staff, teachers, students, Lincoln and Sudbury parent 
representatives and community leaders in areas such 
as the revision of the discipline code, the smoking 
policy, and improving communications, both within 
the school and between L-S and the home. As a 
council member, I also work with the Superinten- 
dent/Principal to identify the educational needs of 
the students, review the annual budget, and formulate 
a School Improvement Plan. 

I am a member of the L-S Substance Abuse 
Steering Committee, working to promote open 
discussion concerning the results of the 1997 Youth 
Risk Behavior Survey. I also serve on the board of 
the LSPO, working on community-wide parent 
networking and parent education programs. In all of 
these positions, whether elected or as a volunteer, I 
have worked closely with school administrators, 
teachers, students, parents and community members 
from both Lincoln and Sudbury. I have gained 
insight and perspective on a wide range of view- 
points, which enables me to ably represent the 
Lincoln-Sudbury community. 

Prior to my involvement at L-S, I served two 
elected terms on the School Council at Sudbury’s 
Curtis Middle School, and I was a Co-Chair of the 
Peter Noyes PTO. 

I have an MBA in finance and marketing, 
which provides me with the tools I will need to 
tackle the challenges of the budget process. I am 
passionate about L-S and look forward to serving on 
the School Committee, to continue the tradition of 
providing quality education to all L-S students. I ask 
for your support at the polls. ® 


LINCOLN: Sophisticated new colonial majestically sited in cul-de-sac, 
private 2 acres, long driveway, 3400 sq. ft. of living space with 10 rooms, 4 
bedrooms, 2.5 baths, 3 car garage abuts Conservation Land walking 
distance to Sandy Pond. Special features include gourmet kitchen w/state 
of the art appliances; Jacuzzi master-bath with marble tile throughout. This 
property features the highest quality amenities and superb craftsmanship. 
Central vacuum system, two zone air conditioning, Title V for 5 bedrooms. 
Truly unique with an BEMIEDIe commute. SACUSNEL, SWE at $875,000 


HARVARD: New England Farmhouse to be built; replica of Victorian 
Masterpiece with wraparound porch, set in prime area on 1.5 acres. 
Beautifully appointed, approx. 3,300 feet of living space with entry foyer, 
study, formal living room, elegant dining room and kitchen with breakfast 
room. Situated in a prime location. Exclusively offered at $555,000 


Se ae HOLDINGS, INC. 


Joanne Whitman 
Louise Krammer Ginny Niles 


781-259-9133 
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THE 


Clark Gallery LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. aeroee 


PAID 


P.O. Box 339 145 LIncoln Road Lincoln P.O.Box 6245 LINCOLN,MA 
781-259-8303 781-259-8314 Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 | PERMIT NO.37 


Dedicated to 
supporting emerging and 
establisned Boston artists 


ae 


Postal Patron 
Pamela Clark Cochrane LincoiIn, MA 


Mereayth Hyatt Moses 01773 


Gallery hours: Tuesday - Saturday 10-5 p.m. 
Visit Clark at www.clarkgallery.com 


Printed By: 


W/ ALTHAM BupGET 
PRINTING 


CENTER, INC. 


A Full-Service Printer 


Canon CLC 700 Color Copier with Cyclone rip 
(direct color output from Mac & PC files) 

Full Prepress Capabilities 

1-4 Color Printing 

Color & High Speed Photocopying 

Full Bindery Services 

RUSH Services Available 

Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mail 

FREE Pick-up & On-time Delivery 

Quick Turnaround 

Volume Discounts 

Special Billing Options 

Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 

Inventory Control - prompt notification of 

low levels 


1275 Main Street * Waltham, MA 02451-1700 

Tel: 781-891-1945 * Toll Free 800-698-1945 

Fax: 781-647-4473 * E-Mail: wbp @tiac.net 
http://www.mmcom.com/wbp 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 
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* AnEvening at Codman Community Farm! 
Codman Road, Lincoln 


Saturday Night ~ July 3rd, 1999 fora 
Benefit Concert & Southern Style Barbeque! 


(All Proceeds to Benefit Codman Community Farms) 


6pm Dinner ~ Catered by Tennessees 
& 


8pm Concert by Our Nationally-Known 
Mystery Performer (to be announced in early June...) 


Tickets available June 7th and may be purchased in advance 
for $50 each ~ on Sale at Donelan's in Lincoln (see Robin) 
~ or Contact: Nancy Donaldson (781-259-9293) 
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Dear Readers, 

We are all recovering from town meeting. A 
beautiful Spring has helped us give thought to what is 
going on at home, at school, in Lincoln, and the world. 

Environment, nature, land, might be the passive 
theme here. We have poems about nesting birds, an 
article from Geoff McGean about conservation, a piece 
from Deb Wilder on the meaning of Codman Farms. 

Jack Lawrence talks about what he is doing in 
retirement. We hope other retirees will share their 
interests with us. Travel is fun but what else does a 
retiree do! 

See lots of cell phones when driving Route 2. 
How about Lincoln’s motto being "hang up and drive." 
Then we could do away with more cell towers. 

See you around Lincoln. 


’ 


, % — 
Sheila Williams Cee, ee 
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CODMAN 
COMMUNITY 
FARMS 


By 
DEBORAH WEISGALL WILDER 


In the Codman Community Farms garden plots, basil is 
burgeoning and beans are climbing their poles. The magnolia 
trees have leafed; in April, their blossoms fell like snow. The 
Farm's copper Tamworth piglets, newborn now, will weigh 
about a hundred pounds by September. The pond where we 
skate in winter is shrinking from its springtime flood and by 
fall will wear a green skin of algae. 

The Farms lie in the center of town. Railroad tracks border 
the fields. Driving to the supermarket or waiting in a line of 
cars at the railroad crossing, I follow the progress of the 
seasons, the growth of lambs; sometimes, driving down 
Lincoln Road, I crawl behind the Farm's tractor on its way to 
or from haying. I'm usually late, and I'm always surprised that 
I don't mind, that I feel lucky to have the Farms, even though 
they slow us down. 

That's one of their greatest benefits. My daughter and I 
have visited the newborn piglets and lambs, we've gathered 
bouquets from the pick-your-own flower garden, and we've 
swung on the rope swing. One wet spring my daughter lost a 
boot in the farmyard's deep, inviting mud. I knitted her a 
sweater with wool from Codman Farm's sheep. In late 
October, I've stood in the big barn just to smell the sweet hay 
piled in the loft and leaned against the fence watching the 
Belted Galloways and the Linebacks, marveling at the 
restrained rhythms of the facade of Codman House on its rise 
overlooking the fields, a landscape that hasn't changed much 
since the eighteenth century. 

Not many towns could afford a farm like this. While 
Codman Farms are self-suporting, they do not operate to make 
a profit; they exist to serve this community. They raise minor 
breeds of cattle, sheep, and pigs, animals that might no longer 
suit the mass production economies of today's global farms, 
but these are breeds that used to flourish in New England. The 
Farms' haying operation, while providing the bulk of its 
revenue, also helps maintain Lincoln's open fields and the 
town's agricultural character. Educational programs teach our 
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children about farming, caring for gardens and animals. A 
recent controversy about veal calves reminds us that a farm, 
however beautiful, is not an idyll. Husbandry is about food, 
and where food comes from is not always fodder for bedtime 
stories. 

Like any farm, the Codman Farms are labor-intensive; I 
wonder who is left to come to the Codman Fair in the fall. 
Everybody I know is manning grills, or the snack bar, or 
supervising games, or, like School Committee members and 
Selectmen, graciously allowing themselves to be dunked by 
their enthusiastic constituents. The first time I signed on to be 
the potato chief for the annual feast, my wise bosses advised 
me to round up my cooks early in the summer, before they 
agreed to do some other job. The Farms symbolize the 
responsibility of living in a small town. 

Lincoln is a small town, but a complicated one. 
Historically, farmers shared its land with the rich families 
whose summer retreats enabled them to escape Boston's 
summer heat. Codman House, surrounded by its working 
farm, was one such refuge. Today, Lincoln remains a retreat, 
not so much seasonal as daily, a retreat not only from the city's 
congestion but from its detached, disconnected way of life. I 
love the Farms' white arcs of fields in the winter, and the brief 
white clouds of magnolias in the spring. 

They are worth a lot of potatoes. The Farms and Codman 
House survive as a reminder of both Lincoln's farming past 
and of its privilege, how each supported the other. 

Most of us still choose to live here because of the open land 
and the resulting ratio of acres to people. We are willing to 
pay a high price in dollars for what to many of us is a moral 
value: a sense of connection. Codman Farms is tangible 
evidence of connection, with the land and with the passage of 
the seasons, with the effort of growing -- growing food and 
families, and finally, connection with a community still small 
enough for our efforts to count toward a common good. ® 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


© 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security ® Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 
© Social Activities ® Weekly Housekeeping 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (O78 2500-5 15>: New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing f=) 
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The Library Bookie 


Repeat after me: Computers are our Friends! 


By Jeanne Bracken 


As I write this, the tax deadline is 10 hours away. April 15, 
1999, midnight. I have a generous supply of state extension 
forms. I have a reproducible copy of the federal automatic 
extension form. I ran out of Schedule A&B weeks ago, but 
again, the reproducible copy is right here. I picked up more 
copies of Form 1040 and the matching instruction booklet on 
Tuesday (generously donated by the overstocked folks at the 
Wayland library). I have a list of the post offices open until 
midnight tonight for the really, really last-minute filers. I'am 
prepared. 

I suppose it's safe at this junction to say this: the 
1998 tax filing year has been, at least for us librarians, the 
easiest in memory. Not because the system has been 
simplified; it certainly hasn't. Not because human nature has 
changed so there are fewer harried folks trying to turn up some 
rare tax form at the last minute, because they're still out there, 
and some of them have been in here, and guess what! We 
have been able to supply virtually every single request! 

I do not take credit for this. A tip of the librarian's 
chapeau goes to none other than our new friend the computer. 
Yes, folks, the dreaded workstation or terminal or personal 
computer.. to the rescue! A couple of years ago the IRS began 
to issue a CD-ROM with most of its tax forms (rare and 
common, personal and business) plus the publications, for the 
current tax year and several past filing years as well. 

And just in the nick of time, because we librarians 
were approaching Revolt Status over being unpaid, unsung, 
unappreciated IRS employees for six months of every year 
(not to mention my giving up my view out the window 
opposite my desk for the same period). With just those little 
plastic discs, the IRS put the "Service" back in their name. 

A year or so later, the Commonwealth caught up with 
the feds and issued their own CD-ROM, and the joy of 
librarians knew no bounds. 

The computer has brought us other benefits as well. 
Many taxpayers are filing electronically, which pretty much 
leaves us librarians where we prefer to be - out of the loop. 
For those who need us, though, we can offer a lot more. This 
year I was able to find out-of-state tax forms for a patron, 
download them and print them out, along with the directions. 

Beyond the tax forms, though, the computers, 
however much we might love to hate them, really give us 
access to the whole world. 

Item: a local writer is doing research on an obscure 
historic figure. "I don't think you'll be able to find this," she 
says doubtfully, but in a few minutes we are able to find 
primary source materials right here in our network. 


We can identify a long-sought poem as one by 
Swinburne by entering some middle lines. (Try out our new 
database Poemfinder - it's great fun.) 

We can look up phone numbers for your Denver 
cousin's neighbors, find the market share for fast food 
companies (Pizza Hut tops the list in Germany), look for 
colleges for our kids (and link to their catalogs), send 
messages around the world. 

There has been some speculation that libraries and 
librarians will soon be made obsolete by those very 
computers, but I'm not worried. Somebody has to help people 
find information, provide training and advice. That's us. 
We'll be here. 
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Our books are 


always available 


on-line! 


Need a book from the Cottage Press while 
you are far from home? 

Perhaps you would like a copy of Literary 
Gems, a reading list of great short books. Or, you 
can brush up on Revolutionary War history with 
Heroine of the Battle Road. 

You can order our titles through Internet - 
bookstores. Enjoy your summer, wherever you 
may roam! 


THE COTTAGE PRESS 
P.O. Box 6135 
Lincoln Ctr, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8771 


mahales@world.std.com 
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“To everything there is a season...” 


LINCOLN Custom 11 rm Contemp on 3.15 acres 
“One of a kind” Pool, tennis & fully equipped 
gym. A must see! $1,895,000 


LINCOLN Fabulous new shingle style country 
house located in private nghbd. 13+ rms. Exquisite 
detail! $1,495,000 


LINCOLN Gorgeous wooded and private setting, 
back from road sophisticated architect-designed 
country house. $1,295,000 


Helen A. Edwards www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 

Broker/Owner 
Sheila Harding, GRI Eleanor Fitzgerald, GRI_ Mikki Lipsey 
Bob Pearmain, GRI Jana Mullin, GRI Dee Davenport 
Betty Kimnach Avrial Young Muriel Schildbach 

Exclusive Affiliate 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY 
In the 978 area call: 369-7078 g rou Pe st In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


REMK Walden Country, Inc. 


Now is the season to buy & sell real estate! 


CONCORD Wonderful Contemp Split in family 
nghbd. Spacious and bright, short walk to center. 
Must see interior! $499,000 


LINCOLN To be built Country house designed by 
Vladimir Janovsky. Spectacular hilltop site. Call to 
preview plans and site. $1,090,000 


WESTON Impeccable Gambrel Cape with won- 
derful private views. Great location near Lincoln 
line & Boston Commuter Rail. $535,000 


www.realtorads.com 
www.luxury-realestate.com 


h office indivi I 
Felasve AlMiaie Each office individually owned and operated 


YS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 g r = = P/we st 


RE-/’K Walden Country, Inc. 


In the 781 area call: 259-9700 


Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions #- Sun Decks 


ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters |G Screen Porches 

ce> Interior/Exterior Painting # Plastering 

ce Replacement Windows & Doors © Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

ce Roofing ce Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce- Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 
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What do you do in retirement? 


This article written by Jack Lawrence appeared in the April 
issue of the Farrar Ponder. It is reprinted here with the kind 
permission of the Farrar Ponder and the author. 

0 


Harvard Institute of Learning in Retirement 


By Jack Lawrence 


The professional schooling prescribed for me to become a 
veterinarian left little room for studies in the humanities. 
After retirement and our move to Farrar Pond Village in 1990, 
I tried to fulfill that need by enrolling in the Harvard Institute 
of Learning in Retirement (HILR) and it has been a focal point 
in my life ever since. 

It is part of the Harvard University Extension School and is 
located at its headquarters, 51 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
where the classrooms, library, and Common Room are also to 
be found. Because HILR is filled to its capacity of 500 
enrolled members, the admissions committee has a difficult 
time selecting new students from the numerous applicants they 
review each year. Unlike other university programs, though, 
where one may audit courses with undergraduates, HILR 
features a peer led program, in which leaders volunteer to 
conduct classes on a subject in which they have a deep interest 
and knowledge. Fellow students are expected to participate in 
class discussion and give reports. 

One may take up to three courses, which are held once a 
week, between 10 AM and 12 noon or 1 PM and 3 PM. The 
tuition is $225 per semester ($175 for Study Group Leaders) 
and, for another $45, one may audit a regular Extension 
School course. Other great privileges are the use of the 
wonderful Harvard libraries, admission to many Harvard 
dining rooms, including the Faculty Club, and free admission 


to Harvard museums. One may appreciate how stimulating 
attendance is by enumerating some of the subjects in which I 
have participated. Among them were courses entitled: 
Updating de Tocqueville, Nietzsche, Islam, Environmental 
Geology (which I co-led), Henry James, Greek History, 17th 
Century England, Classical Music Appreciation, Art in the 
Things We Use, Jewish History, Italian Fascism, Frederick 
Law Olmstead, and Kafka. 

This semester I am enrolled in two HILR courses and one 
Extension course. In the morning I listen to and study Mozart's 
Clarinet Quintet and Beethoven's 7th Symphony with the aid 
of a listener's score, which is enlarged upon by the Leader. In 
the afternoon, I am learning to appreciate the illustrious 
Adams family, which produced two U.S. presidents. In the 
evening I am enrolled in an Extension course on American 
Jewish authors such as Bellow, Roth, Salinger, Uris, and 
Wallant. 

HILR is so important to me that I plan my vacations around 
the active 15-week semesters. In addition to being an 
enlightening experience, the school has a communal spirit and 
I have made many dear friends since I started there. I hope 
this will stimulate my fellow Farrar Ponders to apply for 
admission. I'd love to travel to Cambridge together with you. 
Call me at 259-1261 for further information or call the school 
directly at (617) 495-4072. 


Expanding Your Vocabulary 


by Jim Faran 


Mabye I have too much idle time on my hands, but my mind has 
recently been occupied by the results of adding syllables to familiar 
words to make them comparatively stronger, more emphatic, or, to 
those not familiar with this process, more mind-boggling. 

For example, I might say to my wife, "Let me get that baking 
dish down from the top shelf; I can do it easilyier than you". This 
rolls off the tongue much easlier than "I can do it more easily than 
you". 


But even greater fun comes from replacing "ex" at the beginning of 


a word with "extra". For example, "That's extrastrordinary!" Much 
more emphatic than just "extraordinary". Another such substitution 
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that you might use when examining a new bride's ring is the 
replace "exquisite" with "extrasquisite". In spelling both of these 
synthetic words | have had to add an "s" after the "extra" in order 
to make it possible for me to pronounce it. When the prefix is "ex", 
there is a sibilant sound generated by the "x" that is not heard when 
the prefix is merely "extra". 

A similar treatment changes "superb" into "superperb". 

The same thing can be done to "ecstatic" where the "ec" is 
replaced with "extra". "She was extrastatic about her new car!" 
(Sounds like a bad radio.) 

Gotta go now. I'm extrazosted. 
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FEATHER-FOLK 


by Allan Cole 


IF 


Chickadees 


"Round our old home chickadees were boldest-- 
quick acrobats; they could take more chances. 
They would peck at window frames 

to say the feeders needed filling. 


After years with them--no other training-- 

I spotted three of them in the backyard maple 

above the swaying vacant feeder late one afternoon-- 
just the time to test how tame they'd grown. 

At first I didn't unclasp the column 

but filled one open hand with seed, and held it up... 


Quick flutter: one perched on a finger, chose and flew. 


Others took their ordered turns. 


Out front we had a squirrel-fending feeder 

on its post; the upper lip would lower 

when too much weight stepped on a bar. 

One day I saw a chickadee was caught... 

broken neck? No--I took him out-- 

holding him in one hand, felt him throb and squirm 
From Cornell by radio we learned that hearts 

of these tiny dynamos beat 700 times purr minute! 
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Wrens 


Chickadees are year-rounders, 

but the wren--another tiny-- 

flies south when nights grow colder 

every Fall. In Spring before first sighting 

we heard their oft-repeated phrase 
place-to-place out back. 

Quick of motion, angled stubby tails, 

curiosity piqued almost as much as we did theirs, 
but why did they never tire of single sentencing? 


What busy-bodies! 

In local outdoor world they turn up everywhere, 

Chris Wren, mini-architect, builds four 

or five nests every April; his mate then has her choice. 
But the limit was the one Chris built 

of tiny sticks inside our front feeder. 

He must have eyed closeness to supply. 

Chris did not get away with that! 


Vi 
My Fly-by Friend 


One Spring our need for added tilth 

led to the cutting of a shaggy pine out back-- 
one | had topped as Japanese will do. 

We had not noticed that 

a pair of nestling doves was hidden there. 
Much to the mother's whine-winged fear 
they fell, one was killed. 

Without much hope I placed the other in its nest 
and put both high as I could reach 

into a spruce. The mother resumed 

her nurture-guard until, weeks later, 

a cruel crow dispatched the dovelet. 


Sighing, I thought that was the end--but no: 
I'd made a friend! Often after that 

when I would issue from the house, 

or from a garden shed, she'd fly past 

in a kind of greeting--until much later, 

one morning out front pecking sand 

she flew into a speeding car. 


IV 
Year After Year Our Robins 


Quietly they arrived in March-- 

usually the ground too stiff for grubs or worms. 

They drew on reserves, berries, apples brown and shrunk. 
We were almost sure that ours 

were veterans from the past, 

Soon singing boundaries, warning all intruders. 


Each Spring when I would turn the soil 

by spade, there'd be a red breast 

behind keen for juicy worms, 

but I wanted some of these to help fertility. 
So I would cover some of them with soil, 
leaving just a few for yellow bills. 


One morning indoors as I shaved 

I noticed out the window in the mugho pine 

a robin sitting on her nested eggs. 

She'd been watching as I lathered up and stroked. 

Tail of my eye saw black beaded interest; 

Could she tell her mate? I wondered.... Suppose a robin 

could cluck stories about the strange things 

humans do.Some writer for children would imagine these: Not 
bird- but people-watching. 
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the art of 
Viteyoyoliitem | (RONELAN'S 


wm SUPERMARKETS Sun 


New England's best artists and artisans 
have been busy throughout the year 
creating some of the finest jewelry, 


ceramics, weaving, blown glass and 
decorative art anywhere. And now 
there's one place to find them all. 


Annuals & Perennial Plants 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
The Store @ DeCordova Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


DeCordova Museum & Sculpture Park : 
51 Sandy Pond Road Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, Maynard 
Lincoln, MA 01773 Pepperell and Wayland 
781/259-8692 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring @ Highlighting 
Manicure @ Perms 


WE USE AND RECOMMEND 


PAUL MITCHELL ~ 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 


LINCOLN RD,. LINCOLN, MA, 781-259-9177 
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ECOLOGICAL 
RESTORATION OF 
CONSERVATION LAND 


by Geoff McGean 


The Lincoln Conservation Commission manages nearly 
2,000 acres of conservation land consisting of forests, 
meadows, agricultural fields, ponds and wetlands. These 
lands are managed for wildlife habitat, agricultural 
production, passive recreation and aesthetic enjoyment for 
residents and visitors. Through a combination of natural 
succession and the introduction of numerous non-native 
invasive species many of these lands have become 
increasingly difficult to manage. In particular, the town’s 
non-agricultural fields (meadows) and the town’s ponds have 
suffered due to the invasion of certain exotic (non-native) 
species and the lack of active management. Based on the 
results of the last several years of inventory work, the 
Conservation Commission is initiating a more active 
management program to reclaim some of the pond and field 
ecosystems which are disappearing. 

Fields 

Research observations collected over the last several years 
indicate that many of the small meadows in town are 
becoming increasingly dominated by woody, non-native 
invasive species such as European buckthorn and bittersweet 
which have out-competed native grasses and wildflowers. 
This tends to lead to a lack of plant diversity in the meadows 
which leads directly to a decrease in wildlife diversity. In 
addition, invasive native species, in particular poison ivy, are 
not only crowding out other plant species but are becoming 
increasingly problematic along open trails. 

More frequent cutting of fields is one management strategy 
that can be adopted to try to combat these invasive plants. 
However, not only does this reduce wildlife habitat, but for 
species such as buckthorn it actually encourages growth as 
new shoots develop each time the buckthorn is cut. A more 
aggressive, and hopefully more successful approach in some 
of Lincoln fields will be to plow them up and re-seed them 
with native plants. In addition the invasive species which 
frequently occur on field edges (and provide a seed source) 
will need to be removed. 


Ponds 

Based on inventory work conducted over the last three 
years, the Pond Committee, a subcommittee of the 
Conservation Commission and Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust, has concluded that many of the town’s ponds are 
rapidly filling in with plants and sediments. This natural 
process, called eutrophication, has been accelerated by 
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human caused factors such as excessive fertilizer use, failing 
septic systems, road runoff and the lack of adequate 
vegetated buffers around many of Lincoln’s ponds. Because 
most of Lincoln’s ponds are extremely shallow (less than six 
feet for maximum depth), they are extremely vulnerable to 
the introduction of exotic, invasive plant species. Surveys 
indicate that many of the town’s ponds are filling in with 
exotic, invasive species such a purple loosestrife, milfoil, 
water chestnut and native pond lilies. 

Without more active management on some of the town’s 
ponds, there will be very little open water left in the near 
future. Pond management approaches include hand removal 
of aquatic plants, hydro-raking, chemical application and 
dredging. However none of these approaches will be 
successful over the long-term without an active watershed 
management program involving reduced fertilizer use, 
regular maintenance of septic systems and_ increased 
vegetated buffers around the ponds. Through partial 
dredging of two Town-owned Ponds over the next two years 
(Snider Pond off of Lincoln Road and the Winter Street Pond 
near the corner of Old County Road and Winter Street), the 
Conservation Commission hopes to begin restoring some 
open water in town. 

Deciding upon what management practices should be 
adopted on conservation lands is always a difficult decision. 
However, the Commission’s goal is to enhance the diversity 
and abundance of flora and fauna in its fields and provide a 
diversity of open water and wetland habitat for the many 
species dependent on these ecosystems. Through both town 
meeting and neighborhood support, the Commission hopes to 
begin its ecological restoration work this summer. We hope 
that you will contact the Commission if you have questions 
or thoughts on this management initiative. 8) 
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COLDWCLL 
BANKCR O 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 


Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 

: LINCOLN - Charming 5-room, 2 bedroom, 1200 
Don Milan : square foot retirement home near Ryan Estate on 
Karen Paradies .89 wooded acres. Walk to train, shops and trails. 
Faith Russ Finished basement::.. 72.422. e sete $259,000 
Diana Smith | ee 


Lois Tetreault 

Joel Wechsler 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
LINCOLN - Outstanding Victorian with superb 
Dp ° gardens and courtyard. Lovely new cedar wood 
and glass conservatory, excellent office area. 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES Close to trains and Lincoln Mall.......... $639,000 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 
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LINCOLN - Ten-room Contemporary on 2 acres 
has 5 bedrooms, 3 updated baths, sunny front and 
large rear deck overlooking woods with stream. 
Eat-in kitchen/entertainment/dining area. Possible 
MEAT SUIC 2.5.5 oevdebesovhaseseas: $615,000 
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LINCOLN--Magnificent 10-room Contemporary 
in private setting. Marble foyer, formal DR room 
w/fireplace and LR. Large, open kitchen/breakfast 
/family room w/fireplace. Pool, hot tub, sauna, 
central air and vac systems............... $1,295,000 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Elegance and Old World charm in 
this 5-bedroom, 4 1/2 bath Colonial home 
overlooking acres of conservation. Master suite 
with fireplace, step-down LR opening to brick 
terrace w/sweeping pastoral views.......$1,385,000 
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LINCOLN - Federal-style 14-room Colonial circa 
1782 set amidst 7.82 acres of pastoral beauty. 
Period details and high ceilings. A 19" century 
New England barn, paddocks and _ gardens 
highlight the grounds...................5. $3,350,000 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 
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premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


rs} experience. 
2 Come in and visit us. We have the PS 
w perfect frame for your artwork. : 
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478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Regional Artists 


Exhibition 


The highlight of the New England summer art scene, 
The 1999 DeCordova Annual Exhibition, opens at the 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park on June 12 and is on 
view until September 6, 1999. The free opening reception for 
the exhibition is on Friday, June 18 from 6 to 9 pm. The 
DeCordova Annual Exhibition brings together some of the 
region’s most outstanding visual art talents. 

Initiated in 1989, The DeCordova Annual 
Exhibition is a series of summer group exhibitions. To date, 
over 85 established, mid-career, and emerging artists have 
participated in this series. The Annual is important to the 
local art scene, since taken as a whole, the participants create 
a Who’s Who of New England art over the past decade. Other 
museums, galleries, and cultural organizations look to 
DeCordova’s Annual Exhibition to guide them in their own 
selection of artists and programming—and some of 
DeCordova’s Annual artists have gone on to achieve great 
acclaim. 

As in previous years, The 1999 DeCordova Annual 
Exhibition will present recent discreet bodies of work by 
twelve contemporary New England artists, representing a 
wide variety of media, styles, and subjects. The exhibition 
stresses quality and diversity rather than a unifying theme. 

The twelve artists selected for The 1999 DeCordova 
Annual Exhibition are: Laylah Ali (drawing), Bruce Barry 
(ceramic sculpture), Kevin Bubriski (photography), Gene 
Gort (video/multimedia installation), C.M. Judge and Atsushi 
Ogata (video/multimedia installation), Eleanor Miller 
(painting), Robert ParkeHarrison (photography), Greg Parker 
(painting), Michelle Samour (drawing/sculpture/ installation), 
Cameron Shaw (sculpture), and Jane Smaldone (painting). 

Working in gouache, Laylah Ali (Cambridge, MA) 
creates cartoon-like artworks that at first seem forthright and 
direct. A closer look reveals a dialogue on the ever-shifting 
power balances of race, class, and gender that occur within 
cultural groups. 

In Bruce Barry’s (Milton, MA) ceramic works, 
handwritten text and sculptural form are equal partners. The 
text, which is written both on the exterior and interior of the 
vessels, is comprised of Barry’s observations, opinions, and 
anecdotes. 

Kevin Bubriski’s (Shaftsbury, VT) photographs of 
Japanese Butoh dancers are not merely snapshots of 


Celebrated @ DeCordova Annual 


performances. Rather, they are captured moments that result 
from an aesthetic interaction of photographer, dancer (or 
dancers), and a specific place. 

Gene Gort (Hartford, CT) distills complex ideas into 
compelling and arresting moments through his multimedia 


installation, Restless Spirit. 

_C.M. Judge and Atsushi Ogata (Fitchburg, MA) 
collaborate to create the multimedia installation F/uvia. In the 
center of a darkened room, a series of plaster feet rise-up out 
of a salt “puddle” bathed in an abstract video light, creating a 
sacred space. 

Eleanor Miller’s (Preston, CT) paintings are infused 
with a familiar and joyful emotional content and celebrate the 
vibrant colors of flowers and berries, the intensity of gusts of 
wind, and lush landscapes. 

Robert ParkeHarrison’s (Worcester, MA) 
photographs conjure poetic images of a bleak and blasted 
world, and the artist appears in each work as a comic 
everyman figure, who ceaselessly labors to probe his bizarre 
post-technological environment. 

Greg Parker’s (Portland, ME) elegant and poetic 
paintings are structured around the systematic order of the 
rectilinear grid, and rely entirely on a non-objective language 
of form. 

Michelle Samour’s (Acton, MA) large handmade 
paper pieces create an abstract language consisting of circles, 
ovals, sinuous lines, and points of light embedded within 
dark, textured grounds. 

Cameron Shaw’s (Lakeville, MA) _ installation 
Saturnal reflects the aesthetic strategy and iconography of 
Surrealism and the artwork creates a close dialogue to unify 
disparate objects. 

Jane Smaldone’s (Roslindale, MA) paintings borrow 
from a number of distinct art traditions and combine her 
long-standing interests in landscape and still-life with a new 
element—the human figure. 

Lincoln residents, who are admitted to DeCordova’s 
galleries for free, should escape the summer heat and view 
this important exhibition. DeCordova is open Tuesday- 
Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. For 
additional information, call 781/259-8355 or visit the 


Museum’s web site at www.decordova.org. R 
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Joan Wolcott began drawing flowers in high school, | 
inspired by the wildflowers (“weeds”) in her suburban 
Connecticut backyard. She graduated from the Rhode Island 
School of Design with a BFA in Graphic Design in 1976, and 
put drawing aside. After working in graphic design and book 
design for over a dozen years, she returned to drawing and 
painting, and began teaching art and working with children 
with special needs. 

In 1997, Joan illustrated a book for children written by 
Isabel Ferguson, Who Dropped Down the Chimney? The 
book was self-published under the name Small Rain Press, 
and is being carried locally at Dragon Books in Weston and 
For the Birds in Concord. Joan is currently working on 
another book for children. She recently completed a 40-foot 
Bible Timeline Mural for the Sunday School at First Church 
of Christ, Scientist in Weston. 

Joan and her husband, Craig Elliott, live and work in a 
converted stable in Lincoln, just a stone’s throw from where 
this dandelion grows. 
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SPRING HAS SPRUNG ... 
INSPIRING US ALL TO SEEK OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 


Come see us for all your outdoor vacation needs - 
Bicycle and Hiking Tours 
White-water Rafting 
Family Ranch Vacations 
Beach and Mountain Destinations 
Houses and Villas Everywhere 


Expedition Cruising to Alaska and Galapagos 


> The Travel Station, 2 Lewis St....781-259-1200 
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HANDY 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Some years ago(1) with the help of John Carley, 
I wrote a piece for The Lincoln Review with the title 
"Come on Up Out from Down Under." The text got its 
start at a party where a nice young thing and I got going 
on prepositions added to "hang": hang-up, hang-out, hang- 
in-there, hang-over... . More recently the ultimate 
consonant went alphabetically backward from "g" to "d", 
and the emphasis from prepositions to the word which 
can serve as noun, verb, adjective, and unless I miss my 
guess, adverbs. Prepositions are by no means excluded, 
ex gratis: 
hand-off - as in passing the baton in a relay race 
hands-off - don’t touch, or in Latin noli me tangers 
hands-on - practical training 
hand out - contribution to a beggar 
hand up - give one to the gent who fell 
hands up - this is a hold-up 
hand-me-downs - discarded clothing 
hand-to-mouth - (not much money coming from no dishes 

or silver?) 
on hand - in stock 
out-of-hand - a child/animal whose control is lost 

One can go further. There is romance. 
hand-in-hand 
pale hands beside the Shalimar 
holding hands 
handsome - not, I assume, related to the homonym, 
hansom and the opposite: unhand me, she said as she 
reaches for her handkerchief 

Second hand comes from the seventeenth century 
Dutch practice which had The First Hand, merchants who 
bought and sold commodities over long distances; the 
Second Hand in Amsterdam who broke bulk and re- 
packed, especially grain from East Prussia and Poland 
which might suffer spontaneous combustion in the 
Mediterranean; and the Third Hand, which bought some 
goods for local sale. Second hand, applied now to thrift 
shops, old cars and "previously-owned goods" in general 
survives as an expression, whereas First and Third do not. 
There is also the second-hand on a clock or watch. In 
German the Third Hand was Handler (pronounced 
hendler because of the umlaut), whereas the First hand 
was a Kaufmann. 

Left I have only an unhandy collection: 


deckhand in a ship "Look, Ma, no hands" on the bicycle 
handlebars 
hand-in glove (a close association) 


_a handshake(2), not from the palsy, but to greet or 


conclude a contract and the one-armed economists that 
President Truman wanted so that they would not say: "on 
the one hand...on the other hand. Truman won the 
election of 1946 despite starting with a losing hand, and 
we Democrats gave him a big hand. 

I did not use a dictionary for this, but if I had, I 
would hand it back, and ask you to lend me hand in 
getting it back on the top shelf. It’s heavy. 


(1) That was more than some years go. By my count it 

was over 15. 

(2) At an international conference, A Frenchman came 

down to breakfast and shook hands with everyone already 

at the table. An Englishman next to me said: "French 

shake hands every day; English once a week." 


copyright 1999 Charles P. Kindleberger 


SWING MUSIC CONCERT - FREE! 


Bob Bachelder’s Totem Pole Orchestra will play a 
concert at 8:00 PM on Wednesday May 26th at the 
Parish House of the First Parish Church. (That’s the 
Stone Church on Lincoln Road directly across from 
Bemis Hall.) Although the Totem Pole Ballroom no 
longer exists, the band is still together and still playing 
the swing music of the 30’s and 40’s. 

This live concert is the last meeting of the Classic 
Jazz series at the Lincoln Library and is sponsored by 
the Friends of the Lincoln Library. Admission is free. 
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OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 

Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 
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CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


& The Cotton Collection 


HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES * ORGANIC WINES 
NATURAL-FIBER CLOTHING * FOOTWEAR ¢ FUTONS 
89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


POON 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 

to Lincoln since 1919. 

Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


sivie’ 894-1 
Ogilvie's = 
M.F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDIAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30-4.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Excerpts from 


GRAND TOUR WITH JOHN 


By David Garrison 


(Below is a continuation of the excerpts from the diary of 
David Garrison which were published in the January- 
February issue. This is episodes of a trip to Europe in 
1936 with his brother John. In the previous issue David 
and John have toured Paris, Chatres and part of Norman- 
dy. We continue on this grand tour.) 


April 19 (Patriot’s Day) 
St. Tropez. This is a beautiful spot! The guide 


book says it is a French resort, without a casino and 
unspoiled, at least in spring. We were lucky to have a 
day of brightest blue and warm sun, with a gentle breeze. 

John and I went out to Pampelonne, the prize of 
their three beaches, and "took the cure." 

From the car we walked through a farm, where 
~ red, gold, blue, and violet flowers spotted the ground. 
Birds sang all about us, and the air was fragrant. The 
Mediterranean was blue at last, and we had the long 
beach all to ourselves. It was sandy and warm. We lay 
on it in the sun, threw the ball a bit, and solemnized the 
holiday by a swim in water about as cold as you’d want to 
dip into. 

For lunch we returned to the town harbor. It is 
a perfect spot. A small anchorage is walled off by jetties 
into a rectangle, and on two sides of this where the land 
is, the streets have been made wide and flat and clean, 
right up to the harbor front. 

Fishing boats together with various small yachts, 
are moored at the water’s edge. More craft, hauled out, 
line the embankment. 


copyright 1999 David Garrison 


April 20, 1936 
We took the shore road to Cannes and Juan-les- 


Pins. Roses were in bloom. The road winds along a 
rocky cliff that drops into a tranquil sea, and as the cliffs 
are reddish rock and very irregular, the scene is striking. 
Green piney growth cloaks the cliffs in places, adding to 
the chromatic splendor. A fine haze "pushes away" suc- 
cessive mountain sides and makes a picture. There were 
even snow-capped peaks way in back of Cannes. 

On to Nice. This is bigger than Cannes and 
seems more bona fide. 

April 21, 1936 

Bearing down on Italy now. Driving over to 
Monte Carlo by the Lower Corniche, we could see for 
the first time the turquoise Mediterranean color travelers 
talk about. 

Monte Carlo amazed us by its complete decorum 
charm, quiet and cleanness. There was nothing disorderly 
or disreputable about it. On the contrary, success and a 
good attitude were evident everywhere. The game room 
is a masterpiece, absorbingly interesting to look around 
in at first; then dull. But it serves its purpose admirably, 
and is above all unperturbed. 

April 22, 1935 

Near Ventimiglia we stowed the car in a safe 
place, choosing to travel by rail during our visit to Italy. 
We realized we had arrived, when looking out the train 
windows, we could see the leaning Tower of Pisa. 

Every Italian we have met has been friendly, and 
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‘CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-1624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 

One Hour APS Film Developing 
Quality Photo Processing 

Portrait Studio 

Photo Restoration Done On-Site 
Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
Custom Framing 


E-6 Slide Processing On-Site = 90 Min BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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John confessed tonight to a premonition that he was 
going to like Italy. I agree. 

Pisa’s cathedral group is a mixture of the comic 
and beautiful. Professor Edgell used to describe the 
polychrome exterior of the basilica as a blaze of color and 
liken it to a ship under sail. Those points did not come 
across with me. The sun was not bright enough to give to 
the marbles their best chance. Even so, it’s a grand old 
building. 

Now for the leaning campanile. It is quite 
beautiful really. The view from its top, on this so-so day 
was memorable, and in clear weather must be superb. 
The trip up and down is akin to nothing so much as 
seasickness! We tried to eat our sandwiches up on the 
overhanging side, but couldn’t do it. 

May 5, 1936 

In the Sistine chapel we found, at last Michel- 
angelo’s incomparable fresco of the Creation. Among 
wonderful paintings, this is surely one of the greatest. 

The Sistine ceiling is well supplied with nooks and 
crannies, into which are painted prophets and sibyls, 
many of them turned into dramatic poses. These posi- 
tions are not "ham"; They appear to come from real 
emotions. They show big muscles, too. But the Sistine 
ceiling is high above the ground floor, and the figures do 
not seem exaggerated to people looking up from below. 

The difficulty of painting on such variable and 
almost inaccessible surfaces would have been an insupera- 
ble obstacle to most artists. But Michelangelo puts his 
figures into odd corners, and makes it look easy. They 
are all "comfortable" up there. 

The painting is superb, but the thought it conveys 
is even greater. God the Father floats on his bank of 
clouds as lightly as a butterfly, while in a concentration of 
creative thought, he reaches out to give Adam life and 
mind. 

For us, where electricity is commonplace, convey- 
ing life this way from God to Adam seems reasonable 
enough. But in the early fifteen hundreds it was a spec- 
tacular concept. An amazing one. 

May 6, 1936 

"Mouss Hunt" 

About 5:30 the sirens and bells began, for the 
Italians had entered Addis Ababa. People poured into 
the streets, a few wearing black shirts, and gradually there 
were hundreds, or thousands, in the Piazza Venezia. 
Flags were out everywhere, red, white and green bunting, 
even over the side streets. People were merry and a little 
bit excited but not disorderly. The piazza filled in a short 
time, and the windows around the square and the street 
ends leading to the scene; the roofs and perches. After 
that we waited. 

John, as my guide to Rome, had gotten us a good 
location, out in front at the empty balcony. Our height 
really counted here for once, since we could see over 
everybody, hats and all. The air was better up higher, 
too. Short people, especially women, had a close time of 
it. A number of them were carried out past us in 


processions heralded by cries of "Largo!", "piano," 
"Fermi,", etc. 

The crowd was a decent sort, composed and 
rather quiet, except once, when some passers jostled and 
cramped us. Then almost instantly they warmed up. 
Everybody put out his hands in self-protection, and by 
doing so took up more space, and made matters worse. 
There was a temporary tumult, but it quieted. 

A pleasant incident was the portage, through the 
very heart of the crowd, of three bicycles carried over- 
head. 

Meanwhile, there was a swarm of European swifts 
milling in the sky. Toward dark they were feeding at a 
great rate (on mosquitoes?). They seemed attracted 
particularly close when the crowd shouted. 

Lights came on at the Victor Emmanual Monu- 
ment A couple of bands played, indistinctly in the vast 
crowd. Movie-men cranked while light lasted, and 
patriotic songs were broadcast through loud speakers. 
There was a little more stage stuff, answered by shouts of 
"Duce! Duce!" But he Kept us waiting till twenty minutes 
before eight - which was a bit thick. 

Finally the great moment came. Mussolini stood 
forth on his balcony saluting and calling to his people, as 
shouts went up from the multitude, near and far. 

A second obstacle was presented at this time of 
illumination. They had put high-powered, glaring spot- 
lights directly behind him - that shone in the eyes of all, 
like ourselves in front. The effect was to diminish his 
apparent size, as well as to make any clear view of him 
impossible (for a pot shot presumably)! 

The speech was like this: we have captured 
Addis-Ababa. The war is over - and more about the Pax 
Romana and the flight of the Conquering Lion of Juda. 
There were remarks about the League, I thought, and 
possibly England. But it was hard to tell, and a friend 
nearby who had translated several lines previously - 
ceased. There was reference to those killed in the 
campaign and a finale of "Viva I’Italia!" 

I thought the people of the crowd were a higher 
average, pleasanter to bump into or lean against, then we 
could produce in any big city at home. They were just a 
bit sheepish though. They had been stood up for at least 
an hour or two, had applauded adequately (but no more) 
for a cause they didn’t greatly care about, and there was 
no individualism shown. I thought of the passing com- 
mentary you would have had from a crowd of similar size 
in the USS. 

May 12, 1936 - Siena circuit 

The four girls formed a syndicate today with John 
and me, chartering a car and driver for the day. The trip 
took us through hill country to Siena and back by way of 
San Gimignano. It was a merry outing, with perfect 
weather and a companionable spirit. 

The girls are Liz Sawyer from Boston, Ann Halle 
and Peg (Margaret Adams) Eaton from Cleveland, and 
Bobby (Barbara) Eldredge from Chicago. They happened 
to be traveling the same route as ours so we saw each 
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other often, and one day I heard Liz mention her 
"brother Henry." That did it! Henry happened to have 
been a classmate of mine at Boston’s Country Day 
School, and that made John and me "officially respect- 
able." From then on we socialized freely. 

I was overjoyed with Siena cathedral, its interior 
as well as its facade in bright sunlight. Our time to study 
the minor Sienese painters was too short, but we had 
enough to thoroughly enjoy Duccio’s wonderful Majestas; 
and also found Paolo di Giovanni Fei and his finialed 
diptychs. 

The chief event after lunch with a ballgame with 
the girls. John and I always carried a soft ball (for quick 
exercise) and on this occasion the big open area in the 
middle of Sienna was empty during lunch hour. When 
John and I went out there, throwing the ball around, the 
girls quickly joined us, and turned out to be an excellent 
ball-handlers. Ann Halle and Liz Sawyer were especially 
classy, fully as skilful as John and I were. Spectators 
again appeared at the windows, and the question was 
asked whether we were professionals. 

May 13, 1996 

I felt real pangs at parting from Florence. 

Towards Bologna we went through picturesque 
steep hilly country, and beyond it is a flat grassy region, 
in due course reaching the Venice causeway. 

Emerging from the new Venice railroad station 
we stepped into a taxi of the local sort - a gondola! The 
gondoliers made us jealous by their casual skill in maneu- 
vering and driving their boats. Even so, we came close 
enough to getting ducked. 

The signal at an intersection is "Oo-y-oar" by the 
bow man. But a motor boat coming out of a side street 
does not always hear it. 

The water seemed warm enough to swim in, 
thought it was far from crystalline. Anyway we found 
sunshine and a sidewalk back of the hotel. 

May 15, 1936 

It was a shame to leave what I have been looking 
for "all over Europe." The old national spirit hangs on a 
bit - pride in the Venetian Republic, with a private lan- 
guage for streets, canals, and such. The gondoliers may 
be poor and physically hard worked, but they are their 
own men. The place is a unique entity, and I think the 
people never forget that. 

June 26, 1936 - Heading for Home 

Errands, shopping, writing packing and Yoy and 
her friend, Dr. Jim Hamlin, put John and me aboard the 
American Trader at the Royal Albert Docks. We were 
confident that Yoy was among friends, and I was thankful 
to be aboard and heading for home. There is no denying 
the pleasure of visiting England, but leisure and relax- 
ation are welcome now. 

June 27, 1936 - Life on the Ocean Wave 

About 3:00 a.m., I woke to see the misty water- 
front sliding softly by our portholes. I crawled out to 
watch from the spare bunk (falling back into weary rest 
every few minutes). This is the busiest, most real-looking 


waterfront I have ever seen. Steamers large and small 
crowd the dock edges, their masts, funnels, and loading 
cranes forming a bristling silhouette against the damp 
grey sky. 

The Trader seems a tidy ship, steady (in calm 
bright weather) and without bad vibration. There are 
some good lads among our fellow passengers but so far 
no beautiful girls. We have Lipton’s tea for Boston and 
hydrogen peroxide for Mexico, but our chief cargo is 
horses. We have quite a number aft, big handsome 
brutes, for health and quality really a delight to the eye. 
June 28, 1936 - Livestock 

Our dining room steward says there is always 
some livestock carried on this boat, not always horses. 
Last time it was "thirty thousand goldfish." Two ele- 
phants have passage booked for the fall. 

June 30, 1936 - Storm at Sea 

In the morning we noticed a few Petrels. It was 
blowing from the start, straight to us at first, then later 
from a little south of our course. The already fresh SW 
wind stiffened late in the afternoon, and by supper time 
we were aware that something was going on. Spray 
poured against the dining salon portholes,and occasional 
seas jolted us from out steady pitch. 

The photography squad gathered as soon as 
possible on the boat deck forward; it was a splendid 
scene. The breeze seemed a steady sixty m.p.h. and blew 
so hard around certain corners, it was likely to take you 
off your feet. The spray whipped in your face, your coat 
snapped like a loose spinnaker, everything was wet and 
slippery. It was time to hold on, as you moved about, 
and not make a misplay. The breeze was so strong, in 
fact, that it knocked the tops off the waves. The ocean 
was white and grey, blowing in horizontal streaks. As big 
seas piled up, the boat bucked into them for a great 
show. 


John and I got into oilskins with an important 
addition; bath towels around our necks. This way we 
were comfortable standing (and holding on) as far for- 
ward as permitted, approximately under the Bridge. 

While people forward on the boat deck were 
watching and enjoying the storm, the big shire horses in 
the ship’s hold must have been unhappy and probably 
even bruised from the violent throwing around. They had 
no old friends to comfort them, but they fortunately had 
a first class new one, Harry Linn of DesMoines, Iowa. 
Risking his own well-being, he went in among the anxious 


horses talking to them, patting them, and conveying confi- 
dence by his presence and the sound of this voice. To 
the horses, the storm must have felt like a perpetual 
earthquake, but fortunately it was moving east while the 
boat was going west. 
July 1, 1936 
The Trader skipped Boston and headed for New 
York or New Jersey, so as to land the horses on terra 
firma as soon as possible, and as near Iowa as possible. 
So John and I had a look at the Statue of Liberty before 
catching a shoreline train to Massachusetts and HOME! 
i) 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
hand crafts, cards, toys and edible goodies 
open M-F 10 until 4:30 
Sat 10 until 12 
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Self Rescue in Idaho 
By Ralph M. Gilbert 


My inflatable silver gray kayak was rapidly 
drifting out of control towards a standing white 
wave as big as my Saab. I had been told to 
keep the kayak following the greatest flow, but 
now, somehow, the boat was turned sideways 
against the current. Nothing I remembered 
reading in the “adventure tour” brochure would 
have prepared me for this moment. 

Yesterday, five single engine planes carried 
twenty four adventurers through the early June 
morning mist in Boise to a grassy brown 
meadow near Boundary Creek Camp in central 
Idaho for a run on the “River of No Return” - 
110 miles to its confluence with the Salmon 
River. The outfitter, Canyons Inc. of McCall 
ID, promised to lead us through two million 
acres Of wilderness teeming with trout, deer, 
bighorn sheep, mountain goats (we saw them 
all), bear (we didn’t) and many tiny rabbits (we 
saw them, too). We were also promised a 
“heart pounding white water” experience on the 
way. Even with no personal experience I felt 
safe with Les Bechdel, owner and operator of 
Canyons Inc. Les survived a helicopter escape 
in Vietnam under enemy fire and was a former 
kayak champion. In addition, he has written a 
book on rapid water rescue for the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. So for me no problem, right? 

We were composed of mostly middle aged 
men and women: on Harvard B-school 
professor with his daughter; a dozen doctors 
seeking continuing education credits via 
Wilderness Emergency Medicine lectures; our 
two white water canoeing friends (who got us 
into this); a few college-aged offspring; and 
ourselves. My wife and I had managed 34 
years of marriage together but we would now 
be called upon to spend six days in tight wet 
Suits and a very small tent. 

We stood with Les and met our guides while 
stepping Over a mountain of gear. There were 
tents, boats to inflate, paddles, cold beer, 
smoked salmon, maple syrup, cookie dough, 
curried shrimp and everything else necessary 
for six days on the river. Dressed in my wet 
suit, helmet and life jacket, I looked like Evil 
Knievel ready to motorcycle through a burning 
hoop. 


Our guides were young and strong. Lovely 
Lisa and Brave Bruce were a couple as were 
Effervescent Emily and Big Jim. The fifth 
guide, Angela, had been doing this longer than 
anyone else on the trip. She started rowing the 
river with her father’s outfitting group at the age 
of twelve. 

The river was running high, fast and cold. 
We would face a dozen class IV or better 
rapids, including Weber Falls, Jack Creek 
Rapids, Haystack, Powerhouse and Velvet 
Falls. As we made our way down the river, we 
could either join the six person paddle craft with 
its guide, or the passive oar boat containing our 
gear. For the experienced (or those willing to 
acquire some), one could listen to a brief lecture 
on self-rescue and then lower oneself into an 
inflatable kayak, bringing me to the beginning 
of my story. 

As the wave grew larger and nearer, my 
overriding thought was how wrong this all was 
- and then I was underwater. Behind the wave 
was a “hole”. Instead of being swept through 
the rapid in a dignified manner, | was being 
circulated in an ice cold washing machine of 
churning water and foam. The life jacket just 
didn’t seem to be working. 

I should be reaching the surface more often. 
| really wanted to begin breathing on a regular 
basis again. It was dark and I could not see. | 
had not realized that I was under the upside 
down boat. I reached up and began to try to flip 
the boat. I could not do it so I just hung on 
until I visualized myself floating backwards 
without a paddle down to the next rapid. The 
words self-rescue surfaced from the deep 
recesses of my mind. Swim like crazy. It was 
working. I was moving to the shore. I was 
slowly moving towards an eddy, I was going to 
miss the next set of rapids. Panting and 
exhausted, I pulled myself up the slippery rock 
bank. 

| found myself “swimming” twice more in 
the next several days. However, I left at the 
end of the trip with a great deal of respect for 
the river, more experience in self-rescue than I 
had hoped for, the Bottom Fish Award, and the 
words of Les Bechdel ringing in my ears: “You 
are brave, but clumsy.” 

copyright 1999 Ralph Gilbert 
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Suggestions fora Lincoln Summer 


Walk a conservation trail 
Jump in Codman Dool 
Lnjoy the wildflowers 
Catch uy on last year's New Yorkers 
CWOalk around TOalden Pond 
Attend a Lincoln Library event 
Dlay a set of tennis with someone new 
Cisit the new barn at Codman Fam 
Have a neighbothood cookout 
Avoid poison ivy 
Cisit the DeC ordova for lunch and take in an exhibit 
Plant a vegetable garden 
Read the novel you haven't had time for 
Lake the Concord Museum garden tour 
Sat breakfast on a picnic table 
Watch the birds 
Lour the new Public Safety building 
‘Ride your bike through /Minuteman National Dark 
Buy a bouquet from Codman Farm's pick your own garden 
COrite a letter to an old friend 
Cisit the animals at ‘Diumlin Farm 
| Dicnic in Dierce Park 
Clean house only on rainy days 
Lour the Gropius House 
Canoe the Concord ‘River 
Stroll the garden at the Codman House 
‘Lake a nay under a shady tree 
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All you need is a little room in your heart and in your home to volunteer as a host family 

for The Fresh Air Fund. Without your help, some children will never get to experience the 

freedom of playing outdoors or life outside the city streets. It only takes two weeks to give 
a city child an unforgettable summer. Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


8400 s'6 7.0 O03 
The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018 


Visit us at www.freshair.org to find out more. 


A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FRESH AIR FUND, 1040 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. NEW YORK, NY 10018 (21 2:221.0900), 
OR THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LAW, CHARITIES BUREAU, 120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, NY 10271 
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Clark Gallery 


P.O. Box 339 145 LIncoln Road 
781-259-8303 781-259-8314 


Lincoln 


Dedicated to 
supporting emerging and 
established Boston arilsts 


i 


Pamela Clark Cochrane 
Mereadyth Hyatt Moses 


Gallery hours: Tuesday - Saturday 10-5 p.m. 
Visit Clark at www.clarkgallery.com 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 
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Dear Readers, 
The Internet is the*way to go at the 


onset of the millennium. The hassle 
of tracking down writers and their 
articles is almost eliminated with this 
new technology. We may be slow to 
catch up, but we’re getting there! 
Independence Day can be summed 
up by the Garden Club’s decoration 
of the watering trough at Five 
Corners. Lincoln is proud of its 
Fourth of July celebration which 
began with the Firefighters’ pancake 
breakfast and ended with spectacular 
fireworks. The Celebrations 
Committee is to be commended for a 
job well done. 
Enjoy the sun, the woods, the ponds and the gardens of Lincoln ; as we sit back and 
relax until the fall gets us going again. Have a wonderful summer, 


and thug 


| cover illustration by Laurel Moldave 
copyright 1999 Laurel Moldave 
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TRAVEL PRESENTS 


THE ESSENCE OF TUSCANY 


A Culinary Exploration in Tuscany’s Green Heart 
OCTOBER 77 - 1874, 1999 


Spend the first two days of this extraordinary trip in the animated Tuscan capitol of 
Florence, exploring the splendid monuments and museums, the ancient markets and 
elegant shops. Meet our host, Nancy Harmon Jenkins, author of many cookbooks 
including “Flavors of Tuscany’, contributing editor for Food & Wine magazine, 
and resident of Cortona, Italy. 


We begin our food and wine adventure outside the walled city of Siena, at the Relais 
& Chateaux Hotel Relais Borgo San Felice, where for the next nine days we venture to 
the heart of Tuscan food and glorious wines. Visiting world renowned vineyards, 
restaurants, trattorias, bakeries, cheesemakers, olive mills, and many other fine food 
producers. Our daily excursions, take us to Montepulciano, Monte Follonico, 
Pienza, Triana, Sinalunga and of course, Siena. 


Two other hosts, Carla Capalbo, author of “The Food Lover’s Companion To 
Tuscany’, and Burton Anderson, acclaimed author of “Vino”, and “Pleasures of 
the Italian Table”, will join us along the way. This fine pair will continue to 
introduce you to tastes you may only have dreamed about. 


This trip is limited to 12 people. Transportation throughout Tuscany is via mini-vans, 
and time has been allotted for those who have special interests, or just want some 
time on their own. Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. 


$4850.00 per person, d/o $300.00 nonrefundable deposit is required by August Ist . 


The Essence of Tuscany Reservation Form 1999 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street Bus. Phone 


City: Zip: 


Share Room Yes No__ Age Group: 20-30 40-60 60+ __ 
Smoking Yes = No _ Passport # Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 = (781) 259-3100 
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Full Service Auto Care 


Gas & diesel Service 


259-0310 


e Paint & Stain ¢ Window Treatments 
¢ Hardware ¢ Upholstering 

Ll © Wallpaper ¢ Carpeting & Orientals [J 
|} @ Fabric e Decorating Services 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
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The Lincoln Conservation Commission has 


recently been contacted by several residents concerned 
about infested hemlock trees on their property, and the 
potential spread to trees on neighboring conservation 
lands. The trees are under attack from the hemlock 
woolly adelgid (Adelges tsugae), an exotic insect species 
which is native to Asia and therefore has no natural 
predators in the U.S. Vast stands of hemlocks have been 
decimated in NY and CT as the woolly adelgid moves 
northward. A recent survey of trees on Lincoln 
conservation lands and roadsides indicated over 15 
different locations where the pest has been identified. 

You are unlikely to see the insect itself as it is 
only about 2mm long and it secretes a white cottony 
substance which covers and protects the body. This 
covering looks like miniature cotton balls dotting the 
underside of hemlock needles; observance of these white 
spots are usually what alerts people to the insects 
presence. Woolly adelgids are similar to aphids and 
have piercing \ sucking mouth parts, which they use to 
suck the trees sap resulting in defoliation and death 
within 3 -5 years if left untreated. 

The Commission recently held a public forum 
on the wooly adelgid in which more than 75 residents 
attended. Presentations were given by Dennis Suto, 
entomologist with the USDA Forest Service Program, 
Charlie Burnham, Forest Health Program Manager for 
the Department of Environmental Management, Bureau 
of Forestry, and Joseph Camilliere a consulting arborist 
with Hartney Greymont in Needham. The panel 
presented information on the extent of the infestation, 
treatment options both experimental and conventional, 
and what Lincoln residents can do to try to combat the 
fatal pest. 

It is clear from the current and potential level of 
infestation in town that the wooly adelgid could have a 
profound effect on Lincoln’s landscape. Some of the 
most beautiful forests in town are hemlock groves and if 
they are wiped out by the pest there will a significant 
impact on the ecology of these areas. While effective 
treatment of the wooly adelgid is possible with the use of 
non-toxic horticultural oils on individual hemlock trees, 


combating the pest on a larger scale (forest) is extremely 
problematic because the entire tree must be smothered 
with oil at least a couple of times each year. 

Public education is critical component in trying 
to combat the woolly adelgid. According to Joseph 
Camillicre “ the key is to get people to recognize the 
adelgid and treat the tree while it has a low level 
infestation”. The good news is that effective treatment is 
possible with the use of relatively non-toxic horticultural 
oils. The oils work by smothering the insect and 
application is usually done | to 3 times a year. However 
the tree must be thoroughly saturated with the oils for it 
to be effective. 

Currently there is ongoing research being done 
by Mark McLure at a Connecticut agricultural station. 
Since the hemlock woolly adelgid is an exotic species, it 
has no natural predators in our region. Researchers have 
looked for natural predators in Japan and China. Some 
of these natural predators are now being introduced and 
evaluated to sce if they could be used to control the 
adelgid in the US. 

In the meantime it would be prudent to do what 
we can to keep the hemlock infestations under control 
until researchers find a solution. As a resident and/or 
homeowner there are some things that you can do to 
help. If you have hemlock trees on your property inspect 
them for signs of the woolly adelgid but be aware that 
there are other insects that could be confused with the 
adelgid. If you suspect that a tree is infested, contact a 
MA certified arborist. Refrain from hanging bird feeders 
or bird boxes in close proximity to hemlock trees as the 
woolly adelgid with its cottony covering adheres to birds 
and is then deposited on other hemlock trees. Inspect 
any hemlocks that you may purchase or transport. 
Check holiday wreaths that contain hemlock branches. 
With some luck we may be able to slow the spread of the 
woolly adelgid to forested areas and allow the 
researchers to find a way to control the insect. If you 
would like additional information there is a_ binder 
available at the reference desk of the Lincoln Library or 
you can contact the Conservation Commission Office at 
259-2612. 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


e 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River @ Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
© 24-Hour Security ® Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 
© Social Activities ¢ Weelly Housekeeping 


€ 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle © Indoor Parking Oy oe 
Newbury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing tf 
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"Think for Yourself, but Think of Others" 


(The winning essay for the Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


Scholarship Fund Merit Scholarship) 


by Lindsay Hoag 


"Welcome to Honduras," the sign read, as our bus 
drove away from Tegucigalpa International Airport. As 
we traveled along the narrow and curvy roads of Hondu- 
ras, our old school bus passed disheveled huts and 
vegetable stands whose occupants gazed at our bus rolling 
past. And I gazed back at them. Poverty, expansive 
green lands, crazy drivers, open hearts, all these parts of 
Honduras, I would experience first hand. For two weeks, 
I would know a country truly unlike my town of Sudbury. 

I first became interested in going to Honduras 
during my Freshman year at Lincoln-Sudbury, but I was 
not able to go to Honduras until the summer of my 
Junior year. I knew that going to a third-world country 
would be a fulfilling challenge that would give me the 
opportunity to help others less fortunate than myself. 

I came to Honduras with 35 volunteers from the 
Sudbury catholic church, to build a foundation for a girls’ 
dormitory and high school. I lived with 64 girls, ages 6- 
14, who would someday use the two buildings we were 
helping to build. I came to know the little girls whose 
lives I was helping to improve. I lived their life of 
poverty: sewage leakage, cold showers, tattered clothes, 
and I was awe struck by how happy they were together. 
When I first met the Honduran girls, I was amazed at 
how accepting they were of me, forming no prejudices 
against me. Though the girls were shy, clustering 
together, their big eyes laughing and smiling, they 
welcomed me into their culture, teaching me their 
traditional dances and their Spanish language. 

Recently, I received a letter from Karen, my 
fourteen year old Honduran friend. While I was in 
Honduras, I had helped teach her English skills. I was 
delighted when she told me about her improvement in 
English. In her letter she wrote, "On an English quiz I 


LINCOLN 


SUDBURY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


copyright 1994 Roger Gordy 


got a 7 out of 8 right. When I think of you I am sad." 
When I read this letter, I was greatly touched. I knew I 
had impacted her life. It is hard for me to express in 
words exactly what I learned from Karen. I know that I 
have gained awareness of the importance of helping 
others. I believe that taking the time to give to others, 
cannot only make a difference in the life of another, but 
can change your life and the way you choose to live it. 

From my experience, I know that I want to return 
to Honduras one day. To see how these orphans who 
have been through so much and have so little are able to 
stay happy, loving, and pure, has made more realize my 
true values. The one value I have taken away from my 
experience in Honduras, is that whatever one’s country, 
ethnicity, or culture, everyone wants to be understood 
and treated with respect and compassion. Everyone is 
human. Everyone has feelings. When I was in Honduras, 
I was not only building a foundation for Claudia, Rosa, 
Sylvia and others, but I was also building a foundation to 
understand and help those whom I would come in contact 
with back home. Though these girls may be young, they 
have taught me that we can all take and think of just 
ourselves in life, or we can think of others, and receive 
satisfaction out of giving. 

I think that my journey to Honduras described 
how the Lincoln-Sudbury school motto, "Think for 
yourself, but think of others," has rung true in my life. | 
hope to continue my pursuit of thinking not only for 
myself, but of others around me, who in turn influence 
the world that I am a part of. I have realized that it is 
important to think of others, because the best gratifica- 
tion that one can receive in life, is giving what you 
possess to others around you. 2 
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WESTON Picture perfect! 7 rm, 3 bdrm, 2 1/2 
bath, 2 car garage. Move right in! $519,000 


LINCOLN Spectacular sunsplashed property with 
exquisite perennial gardens. $1,050,000 


LINCOLN Antique for the 90’s. Lovingly restored 
on a wonderful 2 acre site. $949,000 


LINCOLN Newly renovated and expanded 4 bdrm 
Dutch Colonial. Great location. $549,000 


LINCOLN Luxury hideaway! Beautiful land- 


www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com : 
7 y scaped acres w/pool, tennis & gym. $1,695,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 


REM/K Walden Country, INC. inthe 781 area call: 259-9700 


GrouP/west 


Division 


Thank You Lincoln |! 


For all of your support on the 4" of July 


From the Genesis Fund, 
The Children’s Miracle Network 
and all of us at 
RE/MAX Walden Country 
Group West Division 


Helen A. Edwards Sheila Harding, GRI _—_ Eleanor Fitzgerald,GRI Mikki Lipsey 
Broker/ Owner Bob Permain Dee Davenport Jana Mullin 
Doug Edwards Betty Kimnach Muriel Schildbach Avrial Young 
General Manager 

Charity Edwards 

Office Manager 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 REMV/K Walden Country, INC. in the 781 area call: 259-9700 


grouP/west 


Division 


Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions > Sun Decks 


ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters & Screen Porches 

ce Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

c# Replacement Windows & Doors ©& Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

ce Roofing ce> Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce- Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #6884] Contractor Reg # 121832 
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Lincoln Logs (on to) the Future 


by Neil Feinberg 


You'll be surprised (if not shocked beyond belief) to learn 
thatLincoln has entered the 21st century a little early.at least in 
one important way:Lincoln's new Community Web Page 
(www.lincoln-ma.com) is up and running. It's been in 
business since last March's Town Meeting, when Town 
Meeting and town election results were posted on the site the 
very same day the events occurred. 

Lincoln's first web page was developed a few years ago by 
Lincoln resident and pioneer webmaster Victor Morganti. He 
recognized the Internet's potential for transforming a 
community's ability to communicate and he understood the 
need for the town to be represented on the Internet. However, 
as time went by, his busy work schedule left him unable to 
keep the site up-to-date. 

That was unfortunate because the only thing worse than not 
having a web page is having one that's out of date, with 
inaccurate information. This is a significant problem because 
Lincolnites have limited access to local information. While 
we have a weekly newspaper, we don't have a dedicated cable 
channel, we don't have a radio station and townwide mailings 
cost at least $750 each. 

Working with Victor, I took over day-to-day operations for 
the web site (www.lincoln-ma.com, and don't forget the 
hyphen) and slowly, but surely, it is being transformed into 
your one-stop location to learn 'Everything you Ever Wanted 
to Know about Lincoln. But were Afraid to Ask.’ For 
instance, up until recently, the only way to learn when a town 
committee or board was meeting was to haul yourself over to 
the Town Office building (but only when it's open) and search 
the listings on the bulletin board. Now, you can view a 
comprehensive, up-to-date, three-month listing of upcoming 
meetings from the comfort of your home, if the kids will let 
you near the computer. 

Assuming your kids are nice enough to show you how to 
get the web site (that's pronounced lincoln dash 'm' ‘a’ dot 
com), what else will you find there? Maps of Lincoln; a brief 
history of the town; some very interesting facts about Lincoln, 
including the most recent real estate transactions (curious how 
much your neighbor's house went for?); info on your favorite 
town committees; listings of upcoming special events and lots 
of cool pictures and awesome graphics. 

You can (assuming you want to) e-mail your elected 
representatives. Or you can click on links to the DeCordova 
Museum, Thoreau Institute, Drumlin Farm and other local 
places of interest. You can reserve books through the 
Minuteman Library Network and visit Lincoln's neighboring 
towns. 


Are you a glutton for punishment? There's even an on line 
Town Comunittee application form you can print out and send 
to the Selectmen and, before you know it, you'll be sitting on a 
town board, suffering through interminably boring meetings, 
just like I do. 

As great as all that stuff is, the most unique part of 
the Lincoln Community Web Site is "The Lincoln 
Independent," Lincoln's first on-line = newspaper 
(www.lincolnma.com/newspaper). Updated on an almost 
daily basis, you can now follow events and issues in town as 
they unfold. Want to know what the Selectmen wrote to 
President Clinton about? Read their letter to him in the 
Independent.’ Even while you're vacationing this summer at 
your house on the Cape or your villa in Tuscany you can still 
plug in your modem, go on-line, and follow Lincoln current 
events. 

What's that you say? You want more? How about an 
archive of my most recent Lincoln Journal columns, plus other 
web site-exclusive stories and articles about life and politics in 
Lincoln? 

Despite meager efforts at publicity, some Lincolnites have 
already found the web site. To date, it has received over 2,000 
hits. Visitors have come from China, Japan, Norway, Great 
Britain, France, Mexico, Malaysia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Argentina and elsewhere. And lots of former 
Lincolnites have visited the site as well. But as nice as it is to 
inform those visitors about Lincoln, the primary purpose of 
the web site (www.oh, you know) is to serve as a public forum 
for Lincolnites. 

To that end, if you live in town and have a personal web 
page, or if you have a Lincoln-based business with a web site, 
the Lincoln Community Web Site can provide a link to it. If 
you're a Lincoln-based artist with slides or photos of your 
work, the site can show your work to the world in its soon-to- 
be-added Artists' Gallery. And what about a chat room? I'd, 
like to add one to the site as soon as I figure out how to set it 
up. 

A recent informal survey of the Lincoln Chiefs softball 
team revealed that 17 out of 18 players had Internet capability 
(the other guy just recently moved here from Maine, where 
he's lucky he had electricity). And I don't know of any 
committee or board member who doesn't have an e-mail 
address. 

The point is, on-line communication is the wave of the 
future and now Lincoln's a part of it. You can be too. Visit 
www.lincoln-ma.com and let me know what you think. _ 
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All you need is a little room in your heart and in your home to volunteer as a host family 
for The Fresh Air Fund. Without your help, some children will never get to experience the 


freedom of playing outdoors or life outside the city streets. It only takes two weeks to give 
a city child an unforgettable summer. Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


We OWES (On, mean Oe 
The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018 
Visit us at www.freshair.org to find out more. 


A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FRESH AIR FUND, 1040 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK, NY 10018 (212-221-0900) 
OR THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LAW, CHARITIES BUREAU, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY 10271 


Printing courtesy of Mettite 
New York, New York 
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Fourth of July 
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the art of 
shopping 


New England's best artists and artisans 
have been busy throughout the year 
creating some of the finest jewelry, 


ceramics, weaving, blown glass and 
decorative art anywhere. And now 
there's one place to find them all. 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum & Sculpture Park 
51 Sandy Pond Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

781/259-8692 


“Something “Special 
THE MALU AT LCINICOLA) Stanom 


LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN. MA 
(all> De Shoal 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring @ Highlighting 
Manicure e Perms 


WE USE ANO RECOMMEND 


PAUL MITCHELL ° 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 


LINCOLN RD,. LINCOLN, MA, 781-259-9177 
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COLDWCLL 
BANKCR © 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Coton 
Helen Cole Green 
Susan Law 3 


Karen Paradies LINCOLN - Two acres of woods and m ado 


é surround this spacious 5-bedroom Contemporary. 
Faith Russ Updated kitchen and baths, cathedral ceiling and 

. . walls of glass in living room and dining room. 

Diana Smith Versatile layout! sas. eee ee $615,000 


Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
LINCOLN - Water-view opportunity for builder 
f or developer. Spacious 5-bedroom home on 6.4 
p acres overlooking the Reservoir. 3.7 acres with 
eT catncrin 220% frontage in Lincoln and 2.7 acres with 300” 
frontage in Waltham oor... es arenes $1,200,000 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Papalvis 4600 SF chalet- style Borne 
set on one-acre knoll. Nine rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 
baths, two-story living room and new kitchen. 
an ons G25) 1d de $1,095,000 


LINCOLN - Superior craftsmanship in this sun- 
filled, 10-room Contemporary with central air and 
vacuum systems, indoor heated pool, marble 
entry, state-of-the-art kitchen, 3 fireplaces, in-law 
MOREE ATIC WHOL Grey on 145 creek «une cect $1,150,000 


LINCOLN - 1998 Grand ES ETT ae on 
magnificent, lush landscaping. Eleven rooms, 4 
bedrooms, 3% baths . Gracious, formal entertain- 
ment space. Abuts conservation land....$2,095,000 


LINCOLN—Fox Rie cons Tatnne New 
England farmhouse circa 1820 on twelve acres. 
Two-story barn, 4-room guest cottage, pond and 
protected meadow vistas.................. $2,500,000 


92s oe ED | “(ety 


: m FLORENTINE “3 
: FRAMES 3 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. = 


Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. 
C) Come in and visit us. We have the 
on perfect frame for your artwork. 


cs 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


Se cee ee eee 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Metastasizing Metaphors 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


For my sins, which will remain unspecified, I was 
reading an account of a discussion the other day and was 
struck, in fact overwhelmed, by the abundance of old, and 
paucity of new metaphors. Speakers invited the audience 
to bite the bullet, cross the Rubicon, suggested that what 
they saw was merely the tip of the iceberg, and if they 
kept up with no-brainers, they might end up as road-kill. 
One of cohorts was inevitably reminded of "The Cliche 
Expert," Mr. Arbuthnot, written for The New Yorker by 
Franklin P. Adams in the 1920s (’30s?). 

I leave to the young the production of new and 
exciting metaphors, but please, only in good taste. But 
that same group might like to have a list of those of 
yesteryear, unhappily not strung together like pearls in 
the stylish manner of FPA (see Adams, supra). 

It’s a whole new ball game. 

We'll have to play it by ear (no plan). 

Easy, like taking candy from a baby. 

She is a treat for sore eyes. 

It is money for jam, caviar for the general. 

(back to the baby) That’s throwing out the baby 

with the bath water. 

He can’t cut much ice (ineffectual). 

Good stuff: all beer and skittles. 

(More beer) Small beer (unimportant). 

Grist for the mill (I can use it). 

Out to lunch (barmy, bats in his belfry). 

A pretty kettle of fish (quite a mess). 

High as a kite (inebriated). 

Salt of the earth (a good person). 

One could, of course, go on, endlessly. Best of all are 
mixed metaphors: 

Now you’ve put your finger on Pandora’s box. 

Famous last words are the story of my life. 

That actor is a ham but he brings home the 

bacon. 

Not quite mixed, explore the national differences. In the 
United States, as a metaphor, to draw blood is to get a 
reaction from an action or remark. In Germany, coal was 
the blood of industry; in France, the bread. And in 
France, giving an extra billion dollars to Bill Gates is like 
giving bread to a baker. 1/ 

1/ Academic note: if it uses "as" or "like," it is not a 
metaphor but a simile. 
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Not Bad 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


I collect double negatives, but I have some 
difficulty in understanding what the writer (speaker) 
means. Is not bad the same as good, or is it on a thin 
line between good and bad: "not much", a_very little, or 
just below much,i.e. some but not a hell of a lot. 

Twice in recent months, I have run across "not 
inconsiderable.". In Boswell’s Johnson, ex gratia "Sir 
Thomas Davies..was an entertaining companion and his 
literary performances have no inconsiderable share of 
merit." (page 94 of the Penguin). The other "not 
inconsiderable" is lost to me since I became sensitized to 
the phrase only on the second encounter. 

J. Kenneth Galbraith uses numerous variations of 
strong belief in double-negatives: "no one doubts," 
"without doubt," and "doubtless." The trope is not 
displeasing. 

In the New York Review of Books on December 
17, it was said that Isaiah Berlin ;lacked a fatal eagerness 
to please. I think it is O.K. to classify "lacked a fatal" as 
a double-N. 

But there are triples. In economics we not 
infrequently use remarks such as "The null hypothesis of 
no bubbles cannot be rejected." Or maybe with null, 
cannot, no and rejected that’s four. 

The classic triple is "man is not without honor, 
save in his own country," but I cannot find it in my 1919 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 

Finally one of my children produced a quadruple, 
from ebonics, as I believe it is called: "you ain’t done no 
preaching if don’t nobody shout." 


copyright 1999 Charles P. Kindleberger fR) 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting...dusting... 
walking the dog... 

Lhe Lincoln Review on Lave 
zead by our own Rob Loud 

Now available in the Town Library 
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In Philadelphia It Snows Red Up 


by Ellen Faran 


Back in the days of my youth, when a family 
traveled they saw much more of the country than families 
traveling today. It also took them lots longer and was lots 
less comfortable. Driving from, say, Boston to 
Washington was not a matter of superhighways, but a 
matter of millions of small towns and many big ones. 
From Boston to New London in time for lunch was 
considered good time, and the rest of the way into New 
York was a long afternoon of driving. It took a second 
day to get through Washington and into Virginia. The 
trip was full of marvelous sights: the submarines in New 
London; the sailboats along the sound; ships and tugs on 
the Hudson; white-washed steps in Baltimore; and the 
many beautiful buildings in Washington. There were the 
smells and feelings: salt water; drying tobacco; the noisy 
and claustrophobic Holland Tunnel; and sometimes the 
swirling and bumping of a trip on the New Castle ferry. 
There were wonderful names like Cos Cob, Old Lyme, 
Media, and Penns Grove. To go anywhere, you went 
from city to city, through each city to the next. 

Now, of course, the same trip takes much less 
time. You can by-pass all the cities; but it is fairly dull. 
The result of all this is that my children have a distorted 
idea of what unseen places are really like. 

Each year in February, my husband goes on a 
trip to Philadelphia for a technical electronics conference 
held at the University of Pennsylvania. It is a time when 
air travel can be problematic. He flies down in the 
company, usually, of three colleagues from his place of 
business, and the four men stay in the same hotel in a 
suite of rooms. 


NEWS FROM DRUMLIN FARM 


One year, because the weather forecast called for 
snow and the report indicated that it was already snowing 
in Washington, I asked to have a safe-arrival phone call. 
Impatiently and ulcerously I waited, and the children 
waited too, for that call. Eventually it came and a relaxed 
voice reported that the group was safely installed in their 
rooms. Yes, it was snowing. As a matter of fact, I might 
be interested to know that they were installed on the 
next-to-top floor of the hotel; that on the roof of the 
hotel there was an enormous red neon sign proclaiming 
the name of the hotel; that this sign cast a strong red 
light on the snow flakes outside their windows; and 
further, that because the wind was blowing fairly hard, 
the snow that was falling, heavily, by this time, was being 
blown in eddies and swirls, and right outside their 
windows the snow was actually going up, not down. In a 
word, it was snowing, it was snowing red, it was snowing 
up, it was snowing red up! 

This year, it was again time to go to 
Philadelphia. We talked about it at the dinner table. Our 
youngest, revealing memory previously unrevealed, 
declared that she knew all about Philadelphia. What did 
she know? She knew, categorically and incontrovertibly, 
that it snows red up in Philadelphia. Proof positive that 
the younger generation has a distorted view of the world 
in which they live! B 


Lincoln Residents Participating in Drumlin Farm Docent Program 


Kathleen “Kay” Greene, Rob Todd, Sara Foster, and Caroline Cook are four Lincoln 
residents participating in Drumlin Farm’s new Docent Program. After completing a 

natural history interpretation training in the spring, Docents are now offering visitors 
informal programs on New England burrowing animals and vernal pools -- including 
native amphibians, reptiles, and other residents of vernal pools and ponds. 


Most programs are located outside of the Farm’s Burrowing Animals exhibit on various 
days of the week. Drumlin Farm is planning to expand the Docent Program this fall and 
is seeking additional volunteers to participate. An orientation and training will be 
scheduled in mid-September. To receive more information, call Jennifer Mattrick, 
Volunteer Coordinator at (781) 259-9506, extension 7704. 
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Sculptor Robert Arneson 
Featured @ DeCordova 


"Provocative, | confrontational, and 
witty," are just a few of the words used to 
describe the artist featured in Robert Arneson: 
Bronze Self-Portraits and Drawings. The 
exhibition, which is featured on DeCordova’s 
Sculpture Terrace and Sculpture Terrace 
Gallery, recently opened and will be on view until 
June 2000. Robert Arneson presents a selection 
of bronzes and works on paper that capture 
Arneson's satirical and often ironic approach to 
art. 

Arneson (1930-1992), a nationally- 
exhibited artist most strongly identified with the 
San Francisco Bay area, is the fourth in a series 
of annual solo exhibitions on DeCordova’s 
Sculpture Terrace. While he is best-known for 
his work in ceramics, Arneson also used bronze 
as a medium at various times in his career. 

This exhibition, which is among the first 
to focus on Ameson’s bronzes, includes a 
selection of self-portraits produced over a ten- 
year period at the Walla Walla Foundry in 
Washington, along with related works on paper. 
Two of the sculptures in the exhibition, Bench 
Head and A-Head with a Little Pain, have both 
been on view in DeCordova’s Sculpture Park 
since 1996. 

Throughout his career Arneson returned 
again and again to his own image, using it as a 
springboard for commenting on his role as an 
artist, art history in general, and politics. His 
exploration of issues of identity was combined 
with an interest in the relationship between words 
and images. 

Towards the end of his life, in response 
to his ongoing battle with cancer, Arneson turned 
to issues of aging, suffering, and mortality in his 
work. He chose to produce these later works in 
bronze, for both its aesthetic and practical 
qualities. 

As a material, bronze not only 
emphasizes form over color and refers to the 
Greco-Roman tradition of classical sculpture, but 
can be produced in multiples and is durable, 
making it well-suited for outdoor exhibition. 

Arneson’s work, though often funny, can 
also be confrontational, thereby transforming 
humor into an effective tool for social critique. The 


sense of humor that characterizes much of 
Arneson’s earlier work, however, is replaced later 
in his career by a more serious and personal 
theme—his battle with cancer. Yet although the 
portraits created just before his death show the toll 
that both the illness and its treatment had taken on 
his body and spirit, they also manifest his continued 
desire for honest self-appraisal. 

Despite Arneson’s long and distinguished 
exhibition history, his work has not had great 
exposure in New England. Thus, the DeCordova 
Museum is proud to present this exhibition of 17 
bronzes (10 of which will be on display outdoors) 
and 8 related drawings. 

Robert Arneson: Bronze Self-Portraits 
and Drawings is organized by Senior Curator 
Rachel Rosenfield Lafo and is accompanied by an 
illustrated brochure ($4.95). The 30 minute 
videotape, Robert Arneson: Images In and Out of 
Clay, will be screened in DeCordova’s 
DeNormandie Library every day at 1:30 pm. 

Lincoln residents, who are admitted to 
DeCordova’s galleries for free, should not miss this 
important exhibition. Better yet, spend the day at 
DeCordova by also visiting the Sculpture Park—a 
great place to roam during the summer and fall 
months. Free tours of the Park are given on 
Saturdays and Sundays at 1 pm. DeCordova is 
open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on 
selected Monday holidays. For additional 
information, call 781/259-8355 or visit the 
Museum’s web site at www.decordova.org. 
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OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 

Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

Unusual Groceries from Copii res Countries 


Ph Se 


Dt 


CONCORD SPICE & iii 


HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 


89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE'RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 


OOOO OX 


DOO OS: 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 
I SOOOOONOOOOI Saas 
MRO OOO OOOO OOSAI 
moat 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer Se 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 


371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


ae 


WW, 
4 


SOO® 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie's paar 


M.-F 7:30-5:00 
Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


— =P, | 
en im 


See 


fine coffees L teas...6aked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


iO ed ene 


By Jeanne Munn Bracken 


In a Colonial Cemetery 


Babes and children cradled low 
Two hundred forty years ago, 
Wives and husbands side by side 
~ Where ancestral mourners cried. 


Weeping willows, quilters’ stars, 
Brooding angels, weathered scars 
Decorate the monuments 


Rowed behind the stonework fence. 


Granite sentries, day and night, 
Granite centuries, guard the site. 
Weedy grasses shroud the plots, 
Braided with forget-me-nots. 


Maps of lichens on the stones 
Guarding the ancestral bones-- 
Atlas for the word to some, 
Lands for the millennium. 


Fungus countries hide the names 
Of ancient patriarchs and dames. 
Marble oceans float between 
Continental drifts of green. 


Maps of lichens on the stones 
Guarding the ancestral bones-- 
Do they chart the thoroughfare 
To the grave’s eternal Where? 


copyright 1983 Jeanne M. Brachen 


Gallery 


In a nine-paned frame 

A January day in pen and ink 

Hangs against the kitchen wall. 

The layered white that drifted in today 

Blends the tangled limbs and twigs 

Into the textured sky 

Sans winter’s lemon wash of sun. 

Come April and the tulips, 

The Artist chalks a pastel spring 

With shy green leaves, a hint of blue. 

A dash of daffodils. 

She watercolors summers with features indistinct 
Of swirls of girls in calicos and boys in dungarees 
As laughing children somersault upon the new-mown grass. 
In Autumn she will pain in oils 

with vibrant gold and blue 

With maple’s red and hickory brown 

And dabbed chrysanthemum 

Impressionistic canvases 

To preach that winters nears 

With fire and brimstone sermons 

Woodsmoke calligraphy and epigraphs 

Penned by flying geese across 

The late October skies 


copyright 1994 Jeanne M. Bracken 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


OTO 
QUICK 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 


1 HOUR 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


¢ Quality Photo Processing 
Portrait Studio 
Photo Restoration Done On-Site 


¢ Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
¢ Custom Framing 
E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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The Library Bookie 


Summertime, and the Readin’ is Easy 


by Jeanne Bracken 


I love the pace that June brings: first a frenzy 
of finishing-up things: graduations, school semester, 
weddings, parties! June also signals the end of the 
fiscal time of year at the Lincoln Public Library. It is 
not the favorite time of year for financial types (Bless 
our bookkeeper Kathy Rushby! And of course the 
number crunchers at town hall.) but for reference 
librarians, June 30 is a deadline. The book funds 
from the year’s budget must be spent, or we lose 
them. Books that have been on order for months but 
not yet received are declared unavailable and the 
money set aside for them is freed for other purchas- 
es. 

So for a couple of weeks in late May and 
early June, we have a lot of fun picking out titles for 
the collection. As a result, as July starts we have a 
number of interesting new reference books on our 
shelves. Okay, they don’t leave the library, except 
under very limited circumstances, but here is where 
you readers come in. Those "lazy, hazy, crazy days of 
summer." They are baaaaaaack! And it looks as if 
we are in for a scorcher. Here is the good news: the 
library is air-conditioned and thus provides a fine, 
cool place to spend steamy afternoons (or Tuesday 
through Friday mornings or Monday and Wednesday 
evenings). 

While you’re here beating the head, how 
about perusing some of the new reference books. 
For example: 

0 Killer Books, A reader’s guide to exploring the 
popular 

world of mystery and suspense 

o The Sizesaurus, From Hectares to Decibels to 
Calories, a Witty Compendium on Measurements 

o The Mushroom Book, How to Identify, gather and 
cook wild mushrooms and other fungi 

o Encyclopedia of Sacred Places 

0 What's in a Name? How proper names became 
everyday words 

o Encyclopedia of Hurricanes, Typhoons, and Cyclones 
0 The 60s in America (3 volumes) 

Cultural Atlas of China 

Encyclopedia of China 

Russia, a History 

The Illustrated History of the Jewish People 

The Cooks Dictionary and Culinary Reference 


ef (e) fej ts) Ge, 
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o Instruments of Science: a Historical Encyclopedia 
0 The American Horticultural Society A to Z Encyclo- 
pedia of Garden Plants 

o The New Baseball Catalog 

o The Cultural Encyclopedia of Baseball 

o Encyclopedia of Mummies 

o Oxford Illustrated History of the Vikings 


Just think: By the time you have finished 
reading these books, it will be September and we'll all 
be back in the race again. 

What’s this? You have no intention of 
spending your summer at the library? You're 
heading for the beach, the Vineyard, the islands, the 
mountains or Down East? So you can’t take advan- 
tage of our special on reference books. Well, okay. 
Here is a sampling of good titles from our circulation 
collection of new books. 


MYSTERIES 
Our own Jane Langton’s newest Homer Kelly 
mystery. The Thief of Venice. 
o Rhys Bowen’s Evanly Choirs (set in Wales) 
o M.C. Beaton’s latest Hamish MacBeth. Death of an 
Addict (Scottish Highlands) 


REGULAR FICTION 

o Empress of the Splendid Season. Oscar Hijuelos 

o Citizen Washington by Boston native William 

Martin 

0 Vittorio the Vampire, one of Anne Rice’s "New 

Tales of | the Vampire" 

0 An Ocean Apart by Robin Pilcher, son of popular 
author Rosamunde Pilcher 


NONFICTION 

0 Road Swing (Sportswriter Steve Rushin’s trip 

around _ the country) 

o The Hungry Ocean (A swordboat captain’s journey, 

by —_ Linda Greenlaw) 

o In the Footsteps of Agatha Christie (a gorgeous 

"coffee table" book of Devon) 

o Riding the Demon, on the road in West Africa, (by 
award-winning journalist Pete Chilson) 

o Haunted East Anglia (English ghosts, by Joan 

Forman) 


And for those of you who have already blown 
your travel budget but still want to go somewhere, 
may I suggest Astral Travel for Beginners in which 
Richard Webster will teach you to "Transcend Time 


‘and Space with Out-of-Body Experiences." 


Who says the library isn’t "cool"? 
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“Pendleton 


EPONELAN'S 


waa SUPERMARKETS S=eumem 


We have more organic fruits 
and vegetables in the produce 
section. 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


CONCORD PENDLETON SHOP; 
1641 Supsury Rp. Concorp, MA. § 
(978) 318-0909 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, Maynard 
Pepperell and Wayland 


ANTARCTICA... 


it could be your final journey of discovery this century 


Discover for yourself the spectacular beauty, extraordinary wildlife, geologic wonders and the 


experience of a sun that never sets 


Learn about the great Explorers who discovered this fantastic continent 


DECEMBER 8-22 


Join a small group of intrepid Lincoln travelers as they explore the Antarctic Peninsula and the 
surrounding islands with Lindblad Special Expeditions aboard the CALEDONIAN STAR 
a few cabins in prime mid-ship location are being held for us 


$400 discount per cabin offered by The Travel Station 
for bookings received by July 31 


Call 259-1200 for details 
wo The Travel Station, Inc........2 Lewis Street......Lincoln 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Clark Gallery exhibition schedule 


September 7 - 30 
David Fullam, The Artichoke Series 
Reception and gallery talk: Sept 18, 3-5 pm 


’ 

Cooper S September 7 - October 28 

Sculpture for the Outdoors III 
Garden Party Reception: Sept 18, 5 - 7 pm 
POISON IVY 
October 5 - 28 
ERADICATION Jennifer Moses, New Paintings 
: Andrew Stevovich, New Prints 
Service Reception: Oct 9,4-6pm 
Gallery talk: Oct 26, 7:00 pm 


Beasts and Citizens: Forty Fables of La Fontaine 
Serving Lincoln and the Metro West With Andrew Stevovich, Craig Hill and Gus Kayafas 


since 1993 


BOs P. O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
st 781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
LD (978) 456-8875 
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In June of 1995 the Lincoln Garden Club voted to 
establish an interpretative trail near the Lincoln Schools 
as a way to supplement the town's conservation interests, 
resources and heritage. The initial funding was secured 
by a grant from the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs and a club gift. The Lincoln Conservation 
Commission donated labor to build the observation 
platform, and the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 
agreed to underwrite any additional costs. A number of 
town groups worked together to provide the expertise 
concerning conservation issues. The trail was opened in 
May 1997 and continues to be a valuable asset for school 
curriculum, recreation and education for all ages. The 
club presented this project as a model of collaboration 
for other regions and we were delighted to receive the 
state and national awards for conservation education 
among garden clubs. 


An Interpretative Trail 


A Collaboration of: 

Lincoln Garden Club 

Lincoln Land Conservation Trust 
Lincoln Conservation Commission 
Lincoln Wildlife Advisory Committee 
Lincoln Schools Science Department 
Volunteers - Students, Scouts and Adults 


Land, as nature presents it to us and we use it, is basic to the 
foundation on which rests the quality of life in a community. 
The land over which this trail winds is a mosaic of acres 
owned by the town, individuals and the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust. This mixture is an example of past 
stewardship and present coordination for the benefit of the 
town and the region. 

The numbered markers along the trail correspond to 
the numbers in this guide. 


1. Today much is made of an open landscape, and deservedly 
so. It does not just “happen.” Nature will fill a green meadow 
with trees and shrubs; people can fill a pasture with houses 
and asphalt. To maintain an open field requires commitment 
and continual attention. 


Notice the hedge to the left of the trail. All the 
shrubs are invasive, spreading vigorously unless held in 
check. However, the multiflora roses are lovely in June, and 
in the fall the fruits of rose and bittersweet are a colorful 
sight. These “stranglers” not only provide food for birds, 
they protect small animals like rabbits and woodchucks. We 
need boundaries to our open spaces, too. In fact, the “edges” 
can provide additional habitat and act in some cases as 
wildlife corridors. 


2. Nothing in nature stays the same. To the left is an example 
of a meadow in transition to forest, often called field 
succession. Due to the lack of mowing or grazing, saplings 
of trees and shrubs have taken hold. The cedar seedlings need 
full sun to grow, so are among the first to colonize a field. 
They, like birch, can grow and help condition the soil for 
other hardwoods that will come later and eventually shade 
them out. 

To the right is a field that is sometimes planted with 
pumpkins for a low maintenance agricultural crop. Farther 
along the road which is the right of way for an interstate gas 
line we see one of the fields that Codman Community Farm 
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leases for growing hay. Thirty years ago this field was the 
site of a large annual horse fair. A hundred years ago cows 
crossed Baker Bridge Road and walked to this field for 
pasturage. Some form of agriculture has been its principal 
use since the 1600s, first as part of Concord, then as part of 
the Town of Lincoln. 


3. Woods present a clear picture of all the cycles of growth 
and decay and the interaction of many kinds of plant and 
animal life. A felled log left to rot becomes the host for fungi 
and insects that help it decompose. A healthy colony of moss 
finds a home on a concrete “rock.” Most animal life in the 
woods can be found in the soil, and the most abundant 
vertebrate on our forest floor is the red back salamander, 
which shelters under rocks and logs. Wildflowers change 
with the seasons, bringing different insects and birds. 
Mosquitoes may attack walkers in the summer, but fall prey 
themselves to bats, birds and frogs. All depend on one 
another in this ecological niche. 


4. Wetlands play a crucial role due to their ability to absorb 
and filter large quantities of water, especially spring snow 
melt, which in turn helps recharge local aquifers. By slowing 
down the water they minimize erosion and loss of nutrients 
from the soil. Many wetlands are dry for part of the year but 
can be positively identified by the presence of certain 
vegetation (called obligate species) such as swamp azalea 
and various sedges. 

As we walk along the boardwalk, we see this swamp 
being overgrown by buckthorn, a European import that can 
crowd out native plants. Notice the royal fern, bulrushes and 
cattails, more obligate species for wetlands. Also, watch 
your step. 


5. The observation platform gives us a chance to view the red 
maple swamp from a different perspective and rest a moment 
to birdwatch. One May morning 44 different species of birds 
were sighted along this trail. You might spot the flash of red 
on a red-winged blackbird or pileated woodpecker, the 
yellow glow of a goldfinch or blue-winged warbler, or even 
a green heron. Many other animals find a home in this 
swamp. Looking closely we might find the Mystic Valley 
amphipod, a tiny shrimp-like creature unique to eastern 
Massachusetts. 
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6. This field is now managed specifically to maintain 
wildlife, therefore it is cut just once a year to keep it open. 
Birds can nest in the spring without fear of farm tractors. 
Twenty of the possible 70 species of local butterflies have 
been identified in this field, since they are sure to find 
favored food like the milkweed, the only plant on which 
monarch butterfly larvae will grow. The stream is the 
overflow outlet for Flint’s Pond, so it varies in its volume 
and speed over the course of the year. Wildflowers succeed 
one another from spring to fall. Come often. 


7. Colonial Lincoln has left a rich heritage that is still evident 
today. The field across which you just walked has been called 
the “Muster Field” in reference to the famous assemblage of 
Minutemen in response to the march of British soldiers to 
Lexington and Concord in April of 1775. This was not 
actually the site of the muster, but was part of the Flint 
family farm holdings that go back to the early 17th century. 
The two stone walls, a “rod” apart (16.5 feet), was called 
Lily Swamp Road and led to the mill that existed at Peirce 
Hill as early as 1650. The canny New England farmer cleared 
his fields of rock to plow and used them as a handy way to 
mark his boundaries. Drainage ditches, usually manually dug, 
performed a needed maintenance function as well as defined 
field edges. From subsistence farming in the 17th and 18th 
centuries to truck gardening in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries to hay fields for local livestock today, agriculture 
has been part of the Lincoln landscape for hundreds of years. 


8. Vernal pools are a critical habitat for a much stressed class 
of animals, the amphibians. Wood frogs and many species of 
salamanders must return to the pool in which they were born 
each spring in order to reproduce. A vernal pool must hold 
water long enough to ensure this cycle, but not so long that 
other animals like fish can survive and destroy the eggs. This 
pool suffered from over-pruning at a season when the water 
was gone, and with less protection, is in danger of drying up 
too quickly. Time and replacement foliage like the blueberry 
bushes have started the recovery process for this vernal pool. 
Spring mapping to identify vernal pools is needed to avoid 
further cases of accidental destruction. 


We hope that you have enjoyed the diverse habitats, flora 
and fauna found along this trail, and will help us to protect 
them. Comments and suggestions are welcome. 


B 


Become a Member of Codman Community Farms! 


Single Membership: entitles you to attend the Annual Meeting and 
Members' Socials; garden plot and class priority registration; free 
Harvest Fair admission for one; and discounted barn rental fees. 


Family Membership: entitles you to all of the above and free 
admission to the Fair for your family. 


Associate, Supporting and Patron Memberships: entitles you to 
all of the above and two free tickets to the Farmside Feast. 


Adress: 


Tel. 


CJ Single $40 [J Supporting $500 
[] Family $75 [_] Patron $1,000 
[lAssociate $125 [_] Other 


[ ] New Member [_] Renewal 


Please make checks payable to Codman Community Farms 
and mail to: Codman Community Farms 1999 Membership 
Box 292, Lincoln MA 01773. 
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Ciark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area arntists 


P.O. Box 339 145LincolnRd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 


781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
| Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River © Spacious |, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security ® Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 
® Social Activities ¢ Weekly Housekeeping 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ® Indoor Parking 


Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing tf 
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Dear Readers, 


Trucks, traffic and speeding are changing the face of this town. What can we do about it? 
Neighborhoods are coming together to talk this out. We hope someone comes up with a solution 
soon. 


It’s time to put your gardens to bed, plant those bulbs and put away the beach towels. Let’s 
enjoy the crisp evenings, harvest days at Codman and Drumlin Farms and sending the kids off for 
the day on those big yellow busses. 


The Old Town Hall Exchange has reopened behind beautiful new, and historically correct 
wooden columns. Stop by and say hello to the volunteers who donate their time and energy to 
running the shop. Did you know the profits from the store keep the building running? It’s truly 


the heart of the town. 

Our cover this month is a monotype entitled Stone Wall by Christina Carroll. Christina works 
as an illustrator, printmaker and graphic designer. You may occasionally glimpse her at the 
DeCordova. 


Take a walk and enjoy the changing leaves, just watch out for the cars! 
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Lincoln Public Schools 
Remarks to the Faculty 
September 1, 1999 


Mark K. McQuillan 
Superintendent of Schools 


Good Morning and Welcome Back! 


Well, here we are again, all primed and ready to go, and | 
must say that I am very glad to see you, after what has 
probably been one of our longest summers on record-- 
everyone I've spoken to apparently had a long run of lazy days 
and enough good weather make it a memorable ten weeks. As 
you might expect, I took my usual pilgrimage to Lake Tahoe 
in California and hung out with my family at Squaw Valley. | 
terrified a number of trout on the Truckee River (such is the 
state of my fly casting ability) but I did manage to catch a few 
and release them unharmed. Those that I missed I can still 
hear chortling over my pretense at being an angler. A few had 
the audacity to flip me the fin as they cruised by, even though 
I had read A River Runs Through It to let them know who was 
in charge! Needless to say, | was mortified. 


This summer's visit with my parents was memorable in that 
I finally presented my father with the oral history he and | 
have been working on about his experiences during World 
War II, captured on tape and then edited over the course of 
two years. It was an important thing for me to do with him-- 
and my mother, I might add--because it really helped me to 
put the whole period of the 40s together as they lived it, and | 
had a much deeper sense of what my brother and I represent to 
them as a result. So, all in all, | had a good summer, and | 
hope you did, too. 


As pleased as I am to have brought this project to closure, I 
am more pleased to be welcoming you back. Because with 
your return, | get to introduce you to Jeanne Whitten and 
James Grimes, who joined up with us in August and July, 
respectively, and about whom I will have more to say in a 
moment. But before I go into that, allow me first to offer a 
few notes of thanks to the many people who helped get us 
underway and who have worked every day these past two 
months to prepare for our opening. To Barbara Ficcardi and 
Janice Ciccione who made the adjustment of working with 
two new members at Central Office, and who kept everything 
rolling along, I want to be certain to offer my thanks. Jim 
Baker, Patrick MacMillan and our entire custodial staff did a 
remarkable job to prepare the buildings (we even have a new 
painter, Bruce Gulloti, who spiffed things up very nicely, 
you're certain to notice). I would especially like to thank 
Becky Eston and Cathy O'Connell for putting on yet another 
excellent Codman Institute, Dot Olson for organizing a 
wonderful 3-day seminar on autism, and I very much want to 
thank Trudy Sack, Teresa Watts, and Alison Adkins who 
helped me conduct all of the searches we made to hire tutors 


and aides this summer. 


And if you haven't heard me say it before, let me say again 
what an absolute treasure our tutors and aides are. They are 
the glue that holds our inclusion efforts together, and they 
make it possible for you to maximize your efforts to reach 
every student. Would all of the tutors and aides who are here 
please stand so we can give them a welcoming round of 
applause. 


At this point I would also like to welcome and introduce you 
to Patty Mostue, our new Chairperson of the Lincoln School 
Committee. Patty's daughter Jane is now in 7th grade, her 
daughter Maggie is a senior at Lincoln-Sudbury, and her third 
daughter, Annie, is a first-year student at Wellesley College. 
Patty is the quintessential education mom in Lincoln, who 
covers the distance K-12, and is always a strong advocate of 
what we do in Lincoln and at L-S. Some of you probably 
don't know this about Patty, but she, too, is an educator--she 
works in the Worcester Public Schools as their Director of 
Assessment--and is a highly respected researcher across the 
state who has done a great deal to shape the direction-- 
positively, I want to emphasize--of the MCAS. In short, | am 
always pleased to share the podium with Patty. Welcome. 


No list of thank you's would be complete if I didn't thank 
Maria Barker and her staff for this tasty breakfast, and our 
administrative team--Joanne, Barry, Randy, Brad, Sue, Judy, 
Trudy, Teresa, and Jim--for their efforts, too, to get everything 
organized and ready for our start. And I want especially to 
thank Cynthia Barthold for everything she has done to help all 
of the new people adjust to the quirks and astonishment's that 
make up life in the Central Office. Thank you, Cynthia and 
thank you administrators. You are wonderful friends and 
colleagues. 


At this time I would like to extend two special welcome 
backs to people who are no strangers to Lincoln, but whose 
absence has left us a little less than what we want to be. First, 
I want to welcome Carroll Blake back from his sabbatical. 
Carroll, as some of you may know, is now the Executive 
Director of EMI as well as the Director of our METCO 
program, and as he fondly reminds us it will soon be Dr. Blake 
come April. I've already booked him for my first counseling 
session on how to leave the work behind, get on with living, 
and stay thin. The secret, he has intimated, is to buy yourself 
a dog and travel a lot. Carroll actually did both. He bought 
himself a puppy, and Carroll and Pat, his wife, surprisingly 
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Become a Member of Codman Community Farms! 


Single Membership: entitles you to attend the Annual Meeting and 
Members’ Socials; garden plot and class priority registration; free 
Harvest Fair admission for one; and discounted barn rental fees. 


Family Membership: entitles you to all of the above and free 


admission to the Fair for your family. 


Associate, Supporting and Patron Memberships: entitles you to 
all of the above and two free tickets to the Farmside Feast. 


Adress: 


Tel. 


1 Single $40 [| Supporting — $500 
[] Family $75 [_] Patron $1,000 
LlAssociate $125 [_] Other 


[ ] New Member [_] Renewal 


Please make checks payable to Codman Community Farms 
and mail to: Codman Community Farms 1999 Membership 
Box 292, Lincoln MA 01773. 
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found the time go to the Mediterranean this summer. Welcome 
back Carroll. We have lots to do this year. 


And second, I want to welcome David Joseph back from his 
long illness. I don't need to tell you how important David is to 
the system--he embodies the best of what we are as teachers-- 
and I know that all of us are very pleased to see him back 
doing what he loves and does best. The word on the street has 


it that he's about to be married soon, as well, and in addition to 
sporting a new wedding band he'll be cruising the streets of 
Lincoln in his hot Corvette, which | still contend is no match 
for my even hotter BMW. 


Normally this would be the perfect segue in for me to 
introduce you to Jeanne Whitten--whose car puts us all to 
shame and who is not even embarrassed to drive it in front of 
children--but let me pause first to welcome you all to James 
Grimes, our new Business Manager. James would you please 
stand. James, as I noted in my letter to you hails from 
Ipswich, where he is the Town Moderator, and was formerly 
the Business Manager of the Hamilton-Wenham Regional 
Schools. James came on board in July, shortly after Karen 
Erickson left for a new job, and his entry here has been almost 
flawless. In addition to mastering the intricacies of our bus 
schedule and figuring out how to keep me solvent, James has 
proved himself to be a consummate diplomat and people 
person. One quick vignette: Maryanne Sullivan snagged me a 
few days ago to ask me if I knew what a wonderul guy James 
was--he had helped her through the mazes of health insurance 
programs--and after I answered in the affirmative, she told me 
how much help he had been to her and her family. I think 
that's precisely what you can expect from him, and I know you 
will enjoy getting to know him. (And here I thought Maryann 
was stopping me to tell me that James had elbowed her out of 
the way in an effort to get the last Danish--but that's another 
dimension of his character that I won't reveal. ) James, 
Welcome! 


There's the old adage in public speaking that you save the 
best for last, and in that spirit I want to introduce you to Dr. 
Jeanne Whitten our new Assistant Superintendent, who we've 
all begun teasing about her snazzy red BMW convertible. All 
kidding aside, I am very pleased that Jeannie has come to join 
us. As many of you know, Jeannie comes to us via Watertown 
Public Schools where she was Principal of the Hosmer School 
for seven years, and before that she was a Principal in Lowell, 
Gifted and Talented Coordinator, and Classroom Teacher in 
the Cambridge Public Schools. She brings a wealth of 
knowledge about early childhood education, mixed-age 
classrooms, technology, grant writing, special education, 
curriculum writing, and more. Among many things, she will 
be working closely with the Pupil Services Department, 
providing leadership and policy oversight of the program K-8, 
and will be assuming a major role in managing our personnel 
and recruitment efforts in the years ahead. Like James, 
Jeannie is a consummate people person whose priorities are 
always with the children. I am sure you'll enjoy getting to 
know her and working with her. I know she will quickly fit in. 
Would you please welcome Dr. Jeanne Whitten. 


FER OK OR OK OK OK OK OR OK KKK 


In thinking over what I wanted to say, I must say I had more 
difficulty this year than others. There is a certain, mysterious, 
even frightening quality about opening day speeches. 
Whether you know it or not, they are the source of more 
anguish among superintendents than any of us would dare to 
admit. I am no exception. I always want it to come out right, 
to leave you in a better place than when you entered, to signal 
to you that there is something more to my office than a budget 
forecast and suit and tie, and that there is something more to 
this ritual than a few well chosen words to get you on your 
way. Opening day remarks should matter, because they define 
who we are and what we aspire to be. God forbid that one's 
opening day comments should bomb. 


One of the reasons why I also find this event so nerve- 
wracking is I almost always wait to the last moment to 
assemble my thoughts, and this year is, again, no exception. 
What I want to say, to my surprise, came to me when I awoke 
yesterday. I had been mulling over how I had wanted to talk 
with you what I had learned by writing my father's memoir 
with him, and I even gave quite a bit of thought about talking 
to you about the work of Lawrence Kohlberg, whose theory of 
moral development is undergoing a reappraisal since his death 
in 1987 and who was a great source of inspiration to me as a 
young teacher. 


But it really came to me yesterday that what I wanted to talk 
to you about this morning was writing--the importance of 
teaching writing--and why, as we march into year 2000, we 
need to think carefully about what it means to teach this skill 
well to all students. There is a self-evident proposition that 
writing is essential to our business as educators. Children, we 
constantly remind ourselves, need to know how to 
communicate effectively in writing. Writing is the expression 
of thought. Writing is the great leveler that offers political 
power to any person skilled in its use. Writing is a means of 
self-discovery, an invitation to creativity, and a way of 
connecting--if you are a poet, for example--to the unseen, 
inexpressible dimensions of who we are and what we feel. 


All of this is self-evident, and if were I to stop my remarks 
now, I would probably offer you very little to think about. But 
what I would like to ask you to chew on is, how as an 
organization, we can begin to talk more purposefully about 
writing with one another, and how we can establish a level of 
discourse about writing that will move us beyond the 
utilitarian arguments for why this skill is so essential. We 
have just completed the first phase of work in revising our 
language arts curriculum--and to Sue and Brad, and the many 
English teachers who worked on this curriculum this summer, 
I want to say thank you for a job well done. But we are really 
only just getting started in establishing deep expectations 
about what we want students to be able to demonstrate as 
writers, and how we want to meet those expectations through 
our practice. 

Continued on page 11 
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WESTON Picture perfect! 7 rm, 3 bdrm, 2 1/2 
bath, 2 car garage. Move right in! $495,000 


LINCOLN Antique for the 90’s. Lovingly restored 
on a wonderful 2 acre site. $879,000 


LINCOLN Luxury hideaway! Beautiful land- 
scaped acres w/pool, tennis & gym. $1,495,000 


www.realtorads.com or www.luxury-realestate.com 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 REMK Walden Country, Inc. tn the 781 area call: 259-9700 


grouP/west 


Division 


LINCOLN Spectacular sunsplashed property with 
exquisite perennial gardens. $1,050,000 


LINCOLN Newly renovated and expanded 4 bdrm 
Dutch Colonial. Great location. $549,000 


In the 978 area call: 369-7078 REMK Walden Country, INC. in the 781 area call: 259-9700 


grouP/ west 


Division 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames | 
° Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable ‘prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


oa%,° : 
° og 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 

experience. 

Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


s 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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Taking the step of making writing an essential part of our 
discourse for this year, | would argue, is a necessary step for 
our growth as an system, and toward becoming the type of 
learning organization I urged upon you last year when I spoke 
about Peter Senge and his book, The Fifth Discipline. 
Possibly because I am fresh from a day of holistically scoring 
the essays written by our Sth, 6th, and 7th graders; possibly 
because I recall what we learned from Michael Hibbard when 
he spoke to us two years ago about assessment, and possibly 
because I am recalling my own work as a teacher of writing in 
the Newton Public Schools, I know that we can and must 
delve more deeply into this question if we are to help our 
students realize the potential they have. 


Some of you may be asking yourselves, why is he talking 
about something that we all do a very good job with? Lincoln 
students, on the whole, are very good writers. Witness our 
success on the MCAS, the revered place writing holds with 
our administration and faculty, and the secret yearnings of 
many of us--myself included--to capture our experiences in a 
well-written short story or collection of poems. All of this is 
very true. But it is precisely because our students are 
flourishing, that I want to pose the question to you of what it 
will take to move us a step deeper into writing mastery. 


Three very tangible obstacles stand in our way. First, I 
think, ironically, is our own expertise. Almost everyone here 
in this room is conversant with what we typically call "the 
writing process" and most if not all of you know what the 
steps are to helping children write fluently. But I feel at times 
we become trapped in the process and are not asking ourselves 
some of the harder questions about what it means to teach this 
process across several different content domains and through 
diverse genre, such as essays, sermons, speeches, editorials, 
letters of complaint, scripts, dialogues, short-stories. Each 
subject area and genre throws out very different problems for 
children to solve, and no single process alone or formula will 
suffice to negotiate them all. Each--like history and science; 
each, like sonnets and free verse--must be understood and 
explored with different techniques and understandings. 
Similarly, I feel at times, that we have not thought carefully 
about how hard it is to teach revising, and punctuation, and 
spelling well, and to pattern these skills over the learning years 
of K-8, so that they gather and differentiate as kids advance 
from one grade level to the next. Each of these skills is very 
hard to cement into place, and if I have learned one thing from 
our many conversations last year about how we teach children 
to write and compose--we have still much to do to establish 
the common directions and assumptions that will enable all 
kids to master the intricacies and puzzles of print. Do spelling 
and precise use of commas really matter? Yes, they really do, 
and we cannot underestimate how hard it is to teach these 
conventions well, in mini-lessons, whole-class settings, or 
writing conferences. Workbooks simply won't do! 


A second obstacle, | would contend, is that we don't write 
enough ourselves. As writers, we are often unused to sharing 
our words with strangers, and we are almost certainly 


unaccustomed to having our written products analyzed or 
criticized by people other than a select few. One of the 
cardinal beliefs of the founders of the Bay Area Writing 
Project, of Donald Graves, and the many others who have 
followed in their wake is that in order to teach writing well, 
you have to become a writer yourself or to write often enough 
that you never lose sight of how hard this work really is, and 
how difficult it is for children to do. Writing often enough, 
and with the expectation that your words will eventually be 
read breeds a sense of humility that I would never once want 
to lose sight of, but it is also a process that unlocks some of 
our deepest capacities to reason, create, and feel. How many 
of you actually write letters any more, knowing that you can 
pick up the phone or dash something off in an e-mail? How 
many of you routinely share your writing with your students, 
Or participate with them when you give them a writing 
assignment? How many of you no longer write poetry, if you 
ever did in the first place, because poetry no longer holds the 
status it once did? My mother told me that she wrote my father 
over 500 letters during World War II, one every other day, 
because this is how people communicated with one another. 
And it was commonplace in her day for people to copy, 
memorize, and recite poetry at social gatherings. These are 
certainly not the norms today. 


A third obstacle, ironically, is the new technologies that now 
herald the new millennium. And while I will not repudiate the 
computer--for I am confirmed addict and have learned to love 
what word processing has done for my own writing--I do 
suspect that we have lost something with computers in our 
schools. In his book, The Gutenberg Elegies: The Fate of 
Reading in an Electronic Age, Sven Birkerts surveys the scene 
in a series of essays devoted to the changing relationships of 
readers to writers, readers to texts and literature. In one such 
essay, "Hypertext", he observes: 


Words read from a screen or written onto a screen--words 
that appear and disappear, even if they can be retrieved and 
fixed into place with a keystroke--have a different status 
and affect us differently from the words held immobile on 
accessible space of a page. Marshal McLuhan set out the 
principles decades ago, charting the major media shifts 
from orality to print, and from print to electronic as cultural 
watersheds. The basic premise holds. But McLuhan's 
analysis of the print-to-electronics transformation centered 
upon television and displacement of the printed word by 
transmissions of image and voice. But what about the 
difference between print on a page and print on a screen? 
Are we dealing with a changes of degree, or a change of 
kind? It may be too early to tell. (p. 154) 


As someone who doesn't believe it is too early to tell, I tend 
to believe with Birkerts that the “word printed on a page is a 
thing" and "the configuration of impulses on a screen is not"; 
and that the direct connection between the hand and the word 
is something too closely tied to our history, too close to our 
humanness to bypass or ignore. This is why I will always be 
an advocate for teaching handwriting well, and for recognizing 
how closely connected the strokes of a pen or pencil and the 
artwork that adorns our hallways and museums actually are. 
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Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions cs Sun Decks 


ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters |G Screen Porches 

ce> Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

Replacement Windows & Doors G& Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

ce Roofing ce Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
Please call 781-259-8717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841] Contractor Reg # 121832 
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What I am leading up to say is that as teachers, you and I 
have been working together for six years. We have completed 


the long process of overhauling our curriculum and we have 


changed and grown together as a system. We are more 
reflective, and we are drawing together as we think about what 
it is that we want for kids. As a result, I would argue, we are 
poised to move in new directions on some of the most basic 
questions--like writing--and to reconsider them in new ways 
and ways that prepare our kids for the future. 


This is the year the class of 2000 will graduate, and as much 
as I may sound like a Luddite who fears the future, please 
don't construe my comments to mean that I have failed to 
grasp the possibilities inherent in computers--I don't believe I 
have--but what I do want to suggest is that each of you has an 
obligation to look for ways to balance the clear strategic 
advantages of technology with the subtle and deep traditions 
of schooling--in ways that link the past and the present. This 
is no simple task, any more than it is to figure out how to 
harness our new technologies to teach our children to compute 
and read. 


But with writing, and where we stand as a system with six 
years of solid work behind us, I think we are prepared to 
examine old questions with deeper intensity and greater 
introspection. This summer, as I already noted, Becky and 
Cathy helped many of you move to a new level of 
understanding about K-5 mathematics at our second Codman 
Institute. What we achieved in mathematics can just as easily 
be done with writing, and by implication with literature. This 
past spring, many of you worked with Maryellen Giaccobbe 
on how to engage students in writing tasks that instill a love 
and respect for the craft of composing. Six of you worked with 
me to assess and evaluate the written essays of students in 
grades 5-7; many of you went off to workshops on children's 
literature and worked with prominent writers; the MCAS 
results ebb and flow around us--so much of them dependent 
on the ability to compose; and I am looking to the weeks when 
I can engage your talents again in a third Codman Institute 
where we really can go deeply into what it takes to help all 
children to write well. 


In my few brief moments of reflection before undertaking 
this speech, I was surprised to consider how long I have been 
teaching (30 years, if you count the superintendency as a 
teaching role), and I became intrigued, even worried, to think 
that as we head into the 21st century, K-8 schools may well be 
the last institution where literacy is the only thing we will be 
expected to do well--so much having been taken over by the 
marketplace or consigned to television or film. 


Writing is important to me because I think it defines what 
some of our most essential responsibilities are as teachers. 
Writing is the key to empowerment and an essential outcome 
for public schools. Self-evident as this seems, consider, for 
example, how writing affected the lives of Frederick 
Douglass, Maya Angelou, or James Baldwin. Or consider 
reading such books as Lincoln at Gettysburg: The Words that 
Remade America, to realize just how transformative the 
written word can be. Gary Wills who wrote the books eight 
years ago shows us, step by step, how the Gettysburg address, 


a very short text--but one remarkable for its eloquence and 
spirituality--transformed our consciousness about the nature of 
equality in this country. 


In this our second year of work in language arts, I hope you 
will join me in becoming a teacher of writing. I hope you will 
invite me into your classes to write with you; that you will 
participate in the workshops we have planned for studying the 
results of our assessments, that you will join me and our 
administrators in analyzing how we can address certain 
fundamental issues facing our young composers; that you will 
send me samples of your students writing so the written word 
will adorn our hallways, and establish new standards of 
excellence for the children that pass through them. 


There is much important work that we need to do here and 
let's not underestimate its significance. Everyone can 
participate, and everyone must in some form. To write well is 
to capture the world, to experience the power of thought and 
the wonder of words. Let this year be the year when the 
“second R" takes on new significance and power for our kids. 
And to that end, allow me, finally, to recommend to you one 
delightful little book, Bird by Bird, by Anne Lamott, who 
offers each of you a wealth of suggestions of how to get 
started as a writer yourselves. It's a great place to begin and a 
great place for me to now end. 


Let's have a great year working writing together. Have fun, 
explore, and have a great start next week on your first day of 
instruction. ® 
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The Bio of the Bio 
Or, the Story Behind the Wall 


By Barbara Stecher 


Biography of a _ Building, a new 
installation at the DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park, ts the story of the development 
of the museum building over 116 years. 


When walking in the Sculpture Park, as you 
look up at the DeCordova Museum you could 
imagine it’s the castle that Julian and Lizzy de 
Cordova dreamed of in 1880 while backpacking 
in Normandy. Another view shows a squarish 
red brick structure, reflecting the simplicity of 
Bauhaus ideas...plus a collection of 
architectural motifs: Moorish arches, 
crenelations, and a coat of arms. Of course, 
the most stunning view presents the new wing, 
a shining glass wall marching up the hillside to 
a world of contemporary art. Curiosity is 
aroused and many visitors and members ask for 
details and an explanation. 

In planning for DeCordova’s 50th 
anniversary, museum director Paul Master- 
Karnick decided to include the story of the 
complex and unusual building. He asked Corey 
Cronin (Director of Marketing) and me 
(Research Assistant) to plan a wall display that 
would document the history of the building 
from its beginnings in 1883 when it was a 
summer house for the de Cordovas. 

Corey had photographs of the new wing and 
because I keep track of our small archives, | 
located the historic shots and the information for 
the text. We had a lot of fun choosing which 
photographs to use and debating the wording 
for the captions. Our goal was to make it read 
like a story rather than just labeling the images. 
We wanted to explain the reasons the building 
changed the way it did. 

I was enthusiastic about Corey’s idea to title 
the wall Biography of a Building. When you 
see the wall, you will notice that sepia tones 
give the feeling of the early years, black and 
white for the middle times, and full color for the 
present. The imaginary timeline waltzes along a 
serpentine flow to the present. We laid it all out 
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on the big table in the DeNormandie Art Library 
ready for the Director’s input and approval. 
Adjustments were made - and then made again - 
and finally, designer Glenn Suokko put our 
ideas into presentation form. 

I] hope that you will agree that the Biography 
of a Building is interesting. It is, in a way, a 
tribute to the efforts made through the last 116 
years to achieve various dreams Each step of 
development was accomplished through the 
work of many devoted people from Lizzy and 
Julian to...perhaps you! 

Many Lincoln residents will recognize some 
of the photos from previous exhibitions. But, 
have you seen the photo of a garage that Julian 
attached to the Picture Gallery for his handsome 
automobile? If you can date the car, please tell 
me. Actually, | am always hoping to find new 
material for the Museum archives. If you have 
a story, snapshot, or anything of interest, | 
would love to talk with you. 

Plan to check out the new Biography of a 
Building exhibition. It is located in the Adler 
Lobby on the third floor next to the elevator. 
Enjoy the wall, then ride up to the Rappaport 
Roof Terrace for an inspiring view. By that 
time, you will probably be ready for a snack or 
lunch, so ride down to the fourth floor to the 
Cafe. Come share my excitement about 
DeCordova - there is so much to do now - even 
if you don’t look at the art! There is much to 
explore. 

Remember, Lincoln residents are admitted to 
DeCordova’s galleries for free. This Fall, we 
have seven exhibitions on view in the 
Museum’s galleries in addition to the Sculpture 
Park. Free tours are given every Wednesday at 
1 pm and Sunday at 2 pm. Free tours of the 
Park are given on Saturdays and Sundays at 
Ipm through October. DeCordova is open 
Tuesday through Sunday, 11am until Spm and 
on selected Monday holidays. For additional 
information, call 781-259-8355 or visit the 
Museum’s web site at www.decordova.org. 


Over and over and over again... 
the de Cordova house evolves. 


See the new installation that tells 
the story. 


DeCordova: 
Biography of a Building 
(1882 - 2000) 


Above: The 
1950 renovation 
included the 
creation of a 
reception lobby 
to welcome 
Museum visitors. 


Julian de Cordova 
consistently 
renovated his 
home. Shown left, 
one version of a 
sun porch . 
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COLDWCLL 
BANKCR 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Coton 
Helen Cole Green 


Susan Law _ 

Karen Paradies LINCOLN - Located at the end of a quiet cul-de- 
sac, this 8-room, multi-level home offers privacy 

Faith Russ and space in a very nice neighborhood setting. 

Diana Smith Title V approved septic system............ $575,000 


Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, — 
Admin. Assistant — 

Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
MEER a: i pee oe ae See 
LINCOLN - Circa 1820 New England Farmhouse 
Dp e with wide pine floors set on 1.8 acres. Ten rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 % baths. Well landscaped lot with 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES stone walls, gardens and pool. Charm and 


4 ? t it ! coe cere cers cece er cre ree eseesscceenes 7 9 
Marketing the World’s pp tases $799,500 


Finest Real Estate 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


a 


LINCOLN - Fabulous 46 


LINCOLN - Exceptional pond-front 9-room 


set on a one-acre knoll. Nine rooms, 4 bedrooms, Contemporary in Oak Meadow. Step-down living 
3 baths, two-story living room and new kitchen. room w/fireplace, formal dining room, eat-in 
PMR Se ADIN iss oe wiscacevcvwes eases $975,000 kitchen, sunroom off MBR, and family room. 


Lush landscaping, conservation trails 


.$780,000 


¢” A 
}LINCOLN - Water-view opportunity for builder LINCOLN - 1998 Grand custom Colonial set on 
or developer. Spacious 5-bedroom home on 6.4 magnificent, lush landscaping. Eleven rooms, 4 
Jacres overlooking the Reservoir. 3.7 acres with bedrooms, 3/2 baths . Gracious, formal entertain- 
226’ frontage in Lincoln and 2.7 acres with 300’ ment space. Abuts conservation land....$2,095,000 


ONICADE 111 Vy ALUN cn au wa f¥anne => <a. $1,200,000 
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Off the rack? Not here. 


DeCordova Style 99 


returns this fall 
with the most dynamic selection 
of wearable artists ever. 


You should too. 


Shop at Style 99 - 
Friday, September 24 - Sunday, September 26 


The Store @ DeCordova 
51 Sandy Pond Rd. 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
781/259-8692 


SPRING IN PROVENCE 


- 
> 4 01-08 MAY, 2000 


A Literary Tour to benefit The Friends of the Lincoln Public Library 


Come Hear All About It 


Sunday, October 17th...3:00pm 
at 
THE CONCORD BOOKSHOP 


Main Street, Concord 


a 
> 4 the travel station...2 lewis street...781-259-1200 
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Working at the Food Project 


by Lisa MacCullough 


I washed cucumbers and carrots, rubbed the dirt off 
of onions and potatoes, carried bushels of collard greens and 
turnips all in the span of an hour, while youths came 
trundling in from the fields with pounds more produce to 
prepare. "Kind of makes your back hurt leaning over these 
bins doesn't it?" I asked one of the kids, as he scrubbed 
carrots. "Not me," he said cheerfully and all of the other kids 
shrugged in agreement. 

It was my fourth week into my new job at The Food 
Project but the first time I had left the office to go out to the 
fields and participate in the harvest. The experience was 
exhilarating and I am not one to get excited at weighing 
squash. The excitement came from helping as the vegetables 
were harvested from the fields, washed in deep bins, loaded 
onto a truck bound for the afternoon's farmer's market and 
arranged in baskets and on tables for the afternoon's local 
community-supported agriculture pick-up. 

Before moving to Lincoln, I worked at a public 
relations firm in Seattle. The job was a good one by many 
standards but the owner liked to golf more than strategize, 
and the measure of our success became focused only on the 
amount of money we generated. "What on earth is wrong 
with that?" I can imagine my dad saying, but in the past 
month working at The Food Project I feel excited about being 
a part of an organization that cares deeply for young people 
and acts on that via the natural environment. 

In eight years of working on land in Lincoln, the 
organization had benefitted from the help of over 1,000 
volunteers per year at the fields. Over 200 youth from the 
city and the suburbs of Boston learned how important it is to 
be an active and responsible participant within their 
communities and within greater society. And perhaps of 
equal importance, the youth coming in greater numbers each 
year have been equally excited about grabbing onto the 
responsibility, and having the opportunity to show what they 
can accomplish. 

This is an organization that works in part because 
the youth themselves make it work and also because of the 
tremendous communities of Lincoln and Roxbury. The two 
towns could not be more different but they do share hope and 
an openness in their commitment to The Food Project. 
Lincoln began as an agricultural community and there is a 
strong desire to keep that alive. In my brief history with the 
organization and my equally brief time as a new resident of 
Lincoln, I have seen only support from the residents and it is 
inspiring. 

At a weekly community lunch in Lincoln, one 
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resident joked that he was a psychiatrist taking time for lunch 
and that he thought all of his patients would have benefitted 
greatly by coming with him. I met many community 
members during the lunches, most of whom expressed a 
continued interest in the organization, offered their help, and 
enjoyed coming out to the fields to eat with the youth in the 
program. 

If you are interested in helping out at The Food 
Project, volunteers are needed on Tuesdays and Thursday 
mornings from 9-11. Please contact The Food Project's 
grower, Don Zasada at 259-8621, ext. 21. For more 
information on the organization, please visit our web page at 
www.thefoodprojct.org or feel free to call the office at 259- 


8621. 


Harvest Days 


Drumlin Farm, a sanctuary of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society will hold it's annual Fund-raiser, HARVEST 
DAYS,on Columbus Day Weekend, October 9, 10 and 11, 
from 10:00am to 4:00pm. An event for the entire family 
include Music by John Lincoln Wright, Quarter Moon and 
Einstein's Litthe Homunclus. Dale Perkins returns with his 
amazing Belgian Draft horses Ginger and Gypsy as does 
children's songstress Ann Marie Messbauer. 

Activities include face painting, wildlife, animal and 
agricultural demonstration; hayrides; pick your own 
vegetables; a farmer's market; crafters demonstrating and 
selling their crafts. A variety of food will tempt the palate. 

Fee is $11/adults and $7/children (3-12 years) and seniors 
for non-members $8/adults and $6/children (3-12 years and 
senior for members 

Any questions? Call Drumlin Farm at (781)259-9807 


Elaine Boyer <eboyer@massaudubon.org B 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the | 
RIGHT PLACE. 


(( 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 


Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 
Ogilvie’s 894-1265 
SERVIGIAR Home center, we can help MF 7:30-5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
P SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring e Highlighting 
Manicure e Perms 


WE USE AND RECOMMEND 


PAUL MITCHELL ” 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 


LINCOLN RD,. LINCOLN, MA, 781-259-9177 
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OLEH Reng 


By Jeanne Munn Bracken 


Afternoon Nap 


A faint smile playing on her lips 

She drifted off to sleep 

Still clutching the bouquet 

Of wilting buttercups 

With daisies and some nameless purple blooms 
that caught her eye 

As he danced around the field 

This afternoon. 

The drifts of golden hair across her face 
Don’t quite camouflage 

A sandbox smudge beside her nose 

And reddish stains 

Where wild strawberries missed her mouth. 
Some long years hence 

Scrubbed pink 

With makeup on her face 

Scented with other wild flowers 

In fancy wedding dress 

She’ll be no lovelies to me 

That she is today 

In her faded yellow shirt 

And cutoff jeans 

In some corner of my memory 

She'll always be 

Nearly six 

Gathering armfuls of clover 

In a summer field 


copyright 1982 Jeanne M. Bracken 
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PENDLETON 


True American Classics 


fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


CONCORD PENDLETON SHOP § 
1641 SupBury Rp. Concorp, MA. 


(978) 318-0909 


OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 
Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! iy 
Spices and Herbs q { 
Natural Vitamins and Supplements 1 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids S _) 
Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


Xe 


Pere ee & & 


De 


CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATTON 
LINCOUCA! POAD Li -iCOERIT DAS 
1A(|-259:-0544 


89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE’RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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The Library Bookie 


What in the World is on the WWW? 


by Jeanne Bracken 


A steady progression of local folks have 
passed through the reference room of the Lin- 
coln Public Library on Monday evenings, stop- 
ping for the computer database training we have 
offered. Dropping in at 7 pm, they are treated to 
a demonstration of the Minuteman Library Net- 
work’s (MLN) home page on the World Wide 
Web. Most everyone leaves impressed with the 
goodies accessible from the site. Periodical and 
journal articles, telephone numbers, corporate 
information, lists of local and nearby organiza- 
tions and agencies, and maybe a glimpse at a 
“search engine” (which is sort of an index to the 
web, but not really). 

It is, of course, all very serious. No 
fooling around with this major new informa- 
tion source. Stock prices, prescription drug 
data, health advice, copyright forms, tax publi- 
cations, literary criticism...very, very serious. 

Just in case I have thereby given any- 

one the wrong idea about the web, let me point 
out that there are things on the World Wide 
Web that are not... well...very serious. 
Polling the staff for favorite not very serious 
web sites has resulted in an interesting assort- 
ment of entertaining and edifying web pages. In 
the interest of job security, | would rather not 
identify which librarian likes which page. 

One librarian recommends a_ site 
(www.FindtheFun.com) called Find the Fun, 
which has a list of current movies in area thea- 
ters, upcoming concerts, entertainment on the 
Cape and Islands, at Great Woods (pardon me, 
Tweeter Center...) and links to further informa- 
tion on all of them. 

(A “link” is an internet address usually 
underlined and printed in a different color of 
text; a click with the handy mouse on that “link” 
will take the “surfer” to the new site. These 
links, and there are millions of them on the 
World Wide Web, are the meat and potatoes, not 
to say apple pie, of the WWW. Once you find 
one site of interest, you can follow an idea wher- 
ever your fancy—and the links—can carry you.) 

Another librarian likes the quirky 


(rinkworks.com/dialect/) web page where a 
surfer (that’s us) can enter the address of 
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another web page and see its text converted to 
any one of several dialects (jive, redneck, Cock- 
ney...) This is especially entertaining 
when a Presidential pronouncement, for exam- 
ple, is converted into something quite different. 
Unfortunately, this site has been discovered and 
it’s hard to get in. On the other hand, our li- 
brarian swears that when it works, it’s hilarious. 
Yet a third librarian is enamored of 
(www. mainstrike.com/mstservices/handy/ 
mag8bal.html) the Magic 8 Ball. It’s just what 
it sounds like: a place to ask the “magic 8 ball” 
a question, like, “Am I going to get this column 
in before the deadline?” and the ball says, “It is 
certain.” (Whew!) Of course, in our litigious 
society, there must be a disclaimer: “Please note 
that the opinion of the Magic 8-Ball is not nec- 
essarily that of Main Strike Telecommunica- 
tion, Inc. Any advice given by the Magic 8-Ball 
should be taken at your own risk.” Good grief! 
Also on that Just for Fun website 
(www. mainstrike.com/mstservices/handy/ 
index.html) is a whole section of nifty time- 
wasters...er, intellectual brain candy. Chart 
your biorhythm, for example. The “cool fire- 
works”, though, is something of a disappoint- 


the Fourth, being without music or cannon. 

Another staff person recommends that 
you check out the Blue Mountain site 
(bluemountain.com), where you can send your 
online friends free electronic post cards in cele- 
bration of such events as “Blame Someone Else 
Day” or “Sneak Some Zucchini Onto Your 
Neighbors’ Porch Night” (both of which, alas, 
have passed for this year). Or look at your Chi- 
nese horoscope. Play some games... 

Finally, one staffer recommends 
(members.tripod.com/BrainofBrian/), with its 
fun, amazing and essentially useless facts and 
little games. “The BU Bridge (Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston) is one of the few places in the 
world where a boat can sail under a train driving 
under a car driving under an airplane.” With 
added bits of funny philosophy, be prepared to 
discover that an hour has passed in a flash. 
Very serious indeed! 3 
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PRESENTS 


THE ESSENCE OF TUSCANY 


A Culinary Exploration in Tuscany’s Green Heart 
APRIL 27T - MAY 8™, 2000 


Did you see our October trip mentioned in October’s Food & Wine Magazine ? \f 
you missed this extraordinary trip, you have a chance to join us again, this time to 
welcome Spring to Tuscany. Our host, Nancy Harmon Jenkins, author of many 
cookbooks including “Flavors of Tuscany’, contributing editor for Food & Wine 
magazine, and resident of Cortona, Italy will again personally guide you through the 
delights of Tuscan spring cuisine...early peas, artichokes, asparagus, fresh ricotta and 
so much more. The entire itinerary has been exclusively designed for you. 


After a two night stay in Florence, we begin our food and wine adventure outside the 
walled city of Siena, at the Relais & Chateaux Hotel Relais Borgo San Felice, where for 
the next nine days we venture to the heart of Tuscan food and glorious wines. Visiting 
world renowned vineyards, restaurants, trattorias, bakeries, cheesemakers, olive mills, 
and many other fine food producers. Our daily excursions, take us to 
Montepulciano, Monte Follonico, Pienza, Triana, Sinalunga and of course, 
Siena. 


Two other hosts, Carla Capalbo, author of “The Food Lover’s Companion To 
Tuscany’, and Burton Anderson, acclaimed author of “Vino”, and “Pleasures of 
the Italian Table”, will join us along the way. This fine pair will continue to 
introduce you to tastes you may only have dreamed about. 


This trip is limited to 14 people. Transportation throughout Tuscany is via mini-vans, 
and time has been allotted for those who have special interests, or just want some 


time on their own. Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. 
A $250.00 nonrefundable deposit is required by October 15th . 


The Essence of Tuscany Reservation Form 2000 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street Bus. Phone 

City: Zip: 

Share Room Yes No__ Age Group: 20-30 40-60 60+ __ 
Smoking Yes = No __ Passport # Exp. Date 


Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 = (781) 259-3100 
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The Rule of Three 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


When asked by Louis XII in 1499 what was needed 
to take Milan, Condotierre Giacimo de Trivulzio said: 
"Three things, Sire: Money, money and Money." 

Walter Leaf (19th century journalist) said that three 
things dispose men to madness: love, ambition, and the 
currency question. 

Ludwig Bamberger (German banker-politician in 
19th century): "Men lose their wits and go made about two 
things: love and bimetallism" (sorry, one short). 

August Detoeuf (French G.D. president, in his book 
Propos de M. Baranton, Confiseur: "There are three ways to 
ruin, said the great Rothschild: gambling, women and 
engineers. The first two are more agreeable - the last is more 
certain." 

Lord Palmerston (19th century British prime 
minister): "Only three men understand the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. One is dead, one mad, the third, I have 
forgotten all about it." 

Story from the late Seville Davis of Lincoln: 
"Sergeant to private: You have dug a lot of post holes and 
must be tired, time to do KP which is restful. Cook to private: 
Take this pile of potatoes and divide it into large and small 
ones Private to Sergeant: Let me go back to post holes, I 
can't stand the kitchen work: Decisions, decisions, 
decisions." 

Lincoln real-estate agent to house-hunter: "Three 
things are important in choosing a house: Location, location, 


location." ; ® 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Return of the Pendleton Shirt 


Pendleton now has a shop at Nine Acre Corner and 
advertises in this magazine. Recently the manager told me 
that the "Pendleton" wool plaid shirt is celebrating its 75th 
year. My good fortune at Colby College in the fifties was to 
have "financial aid" from them which included a "Pendleton" 
outfit which I was expected to strut around the campus. (My 
memory is that I had to get all dressed up and shaking in my 
boots go to the executive offices in a Waterville mill to 
receive the check and clothing.) I have been assured that a 
replica of these outfits are returning in the fall to their stores! 

2K KK KOK KK 

A little history. The story unfolds in the late 1800's, 
when Pendleton Woolen Mills began producing beautiful 
wool blankets for neighboring Native American tribes. It 
wasn't long before the distinctive colors and_ patterns, 
exceptional fabrics and unparalleled quality made these 
blankets a popular and coveted item by both settler and 
Native American alike. So popular were these blankets, that 
they quickly became one of the first fashion statements of the 
20th century, as their warmth and beauty were soon used as 
outerwear and cover-ups. Designed to meet the needs of 
loggers, ranchers and sportsmen in the damp, rugged Pacific 
Northwest, quality and durability were a matter of survival - 
not choice. At the time, men's work shirts, like the early 
Model T Ford, were available in any color a guy wanted - as 
long as it was gray. Pendleton saw an opportunity, After all, 
if wool blankets would be made in handsome patterns and 
colors, why not men's shirts? In 1924, following the purchase 
of a fabric mill in Washougal, Washington, Pendelton 
introduced its first line of colorful men's wool shirts... and a 
legend was born. 

And then there is Pendleton's celebrity association 
which came about in the early '60s, when four unknown 
California teenagers got together and formed a singing group 
called "The Pendeltones," after their favorite Pendleton shirts. 
Later they changed their name to The Beach Boys. 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting...dusting... 
walking the dog... 

The Lincoln ‘Review on Tape 
read by our own “Rob Loud 

Now available in the Town Library 
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“CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


9178-36 9-335558 606 1-2 59-3 UOOMNAON es area 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


OTO 
QUICK 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 


1 HOU 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


¢ Quality Photo Processing 
Portrait Studio 
Photo Restoration Done On-Site 


¢ Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
¢ Custom Framing 
¢ E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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The Thrill of the Game 


by Kate Dimancescu 


We were at the ballpark watching the Red Sox 
practice when all of a sudden a fly ball came zooming over 
our heads and plopped on the ground nearby. A young boy, 
dressed in a tattered baseball cap and blue jeans, scurried 
toward the white object. The child was not alone since an 
older man launched himself into action and rushed in the 
direction of the ball also. He pushed the young child rudely 
aside and grabbed the ball for himself. He walked away 
proudly and was not even moved by the child's disappointed 
tear-stained face. 

There were times when the crowd will roar 
uncontrollably at the Red Sox games, but true chaos breaks 
out when balls fly from the field into the stands or places 
where the spectators gather. Pandemonium erupts as 
everyone madly rushed to grab the lucky ball. Young and old 
alike scrabble, push and shove, and dive to be the first one to 
reach the ball. Some fans arrive at the park outfitted with 
their gloves hoping to make that lucky catch. 

There is a breed of small, nimble children whose 
lives depend on gathering major league baseballs, and then 
having them signed by their favorite players. In the blink of 
an eye, youngsters rush to collect the highly cherished balls, 
which creates a lot of excitement. Many times the general 
crowd will be unaware of the ball's hasty decent. Yet, these 
wary ball gathers are ready at a moment's notice to hunt for 
those balls, the spherical prize treasured during these sunny 
days of spring training. 

Chasing baseballs certainly is not limited to young 
children. At one point, there was a group of college students 
seated calmly in the easy access area, which is a sloping, 
grassy spot along the right field foul line. The crowd on the 
grassy knoll was relatively calm and well behaved until a ball 
came hurling into their midst with alarming speed. 
Instantaneously, six large college guys rushed for the ball and 
ended up piling on top of one another. They were stacked in 
a human pyramid formation with one lucky, but squashed pal 
at the bottom of the pile tightly holding the precious ball. 
What could make grown individuals act so crazy and out of 
control? Yes, it was the pursuit of a tiny white ball with a 
major league stamp on it which was once thrown by one of 
their favorite major league players. 

People of all ages are affected by the lure of 
obtaining a piece of memorabilia. There is no scene which 
quite equals that of our peers and fellow spectators diving 
headlong or crawling on hands, and knees after a small white 
ball. It is true when they say, baseball transcends 
generations. 
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DRIVE SAFELY 


Remember the 
Children are Back 
in School 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, Maynard 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MA 01742 
978-371-0180 
e-mail: bwap@erols.com 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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Cet aoa 


All you need is a little room in your heart and in your home to volunteer as a host family 
for The Fresh Air Fund. Without your help, some children will never get to experience the 


freedom of playing outdoors or life outside the city streets. It only takes two weeks to give 
a city child an unforgettable summer. Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018 
Visit us at www.freshair.org to find out more 
A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FRESH AIR FUND, 1040 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS NEW YORK, NY 10018 (212-221-0900) 


OR THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LAV, CHARITIES BUREAU 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY 10271 


Printing courtesy of Mettile 
New York, New York 
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Book Review 


The Harvard University Press recently published a 
fascinating account of land use in New England -- and 
Lincoln -- with emphasis on Thoreau’s remarkable 
contributions: 
THOREAU’S COUNTRY 
Journey Through a Transformed Landscape 
by David R. Foster 


David Foster teaches ecology at Harvard 
University and is director of the Harvard Forest in 
Petersham, Massachusetts, so he knows at first hand 
how constant change is the master of all landscape, 
and how Thoreau, often thought of as the hermit of 
the wilderness in this area, was in fact recording day 
by day and year by year the changes wrought by 
settlers, farmers, railroad builders, all the way back to 
the founding of Concord, and the Indian tribes before 
then. 

Thoreau roamed Lincoln by day and night, 
winter and summer, standing half buried in a swamp 
to watch wildlife, or inspecting the layers of past 
history at the bottom of a digging for peat. 

Near the end of his life Thoreau wrote in his 
Journal (January 3, 1861): "What are the natural 
features which make a township handsome? A river, 
with its waterfalls and meadows, a lake, a hill, a cliff 
or individual rocks, a forest, and ancient trees stand- 
ing singly. Such things are beautiful; they have a 
high use which dollars and cents never represent. If 
the inhabitants of a town were wise, they would seek 
to preserve these things, though at a considerable 
expense. .. I do not think him fit to be the founder of 
a state or even of a town who does not foresee the 
use of these things, but legislates chiefly for oxen, as 
it were." 

As Foster describes it in his preface: "Across 
New England and much of the eastern United States, 
the land had once been tamed and farmed through 
relentless clearing of forests, piling of rocks, and 
toiling in fields and barns. Born in 1817, Thoreau 
had lived through the peak of this agrarian splendor, 
during a time when the population was spread quite 
evenly across the landscape in small farming villages 
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and most people made a living by working products 
from the land. He built his cabin at Walden Pond in 
one of the few forest areas remaining in Concord, 


actually a woodlot that served for a century and a half 
as a source of fuel and timber and food for an active 
country population, and his journals resound with the 
sights and sounds and natural history of an open, 
vibrant, and quite domesticated landscape. Toward 
the end of Thoreau’s life a second transformation of 
the countryside began, this time back to a wilder 
state, as New Englanders moved into the new farm- 
lands of the Midwest or relocated into the emerging 
cities of the Industrial Revolution. As people left the 
land, pines, and birches and blackberries crowded into 
the neglected pastures and forests sprang up in the 
old corn fields. Many of the homes, barns, school- 
houses, and wooden fences collapsed, leaving only 
their more durable remnants in woods that are now 
crisscrossed with trails descended from an abandoned 
network of rural roads. . ." 

And in his chapter on "The Succession of 
Forest Trees" Foster adds, "If the generations of 
foresters and ecologists who followed Thoreau had 
actually read and studied his work, they would have 
saved a great deal of effort." 

You can actually view this progression in the 
famous dioramas in the Fisher Museum at the 
Harvard Forest headquarters in Petersham. There 
you seem to stand in the actual forest as the settlers 
cleared it, then in the days when 90% of Petersham 
land (along with the rest of New England) was in 
farms. Then as the west opened and farmers moved 
away, you see the forest return and the houses fall in. 
(Petersham is well worth a visit not only for its 
thousands of acres of forest from Quabbin to Mass. 
Audubon, but for a village green right off the beaten 
track where half the houses date from the same 
period as our Old Town Hall.) 


THOREAU’S COUNTRY is available priced 
at $27.95, and our library invested in a copy this July. 


by Ruth K. Hapgood 3) 
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DRUMLIN FARM HARVEST DAYS 


Saturday, October 9 Sunday, October 10, Monday, October 11 
10:00am - 4:00pm 


A family affair to celebrate the harvest with three days of music, that include 
John Lincoln Wright, Dr. Watson Reid and the Americana Band, 
Einstein's Little Homunculus and Quarter Moon. 
Children's musicians Ann Marie Messbauer and Steve LaBonte 
Dale Perkins with Ginger and Gypsy, the magical Belgian horses 
Animal, Farm and Agricultural Programs, A Farmer's Market, Pick your own vegetables, | 


Hayrides, Food — 
Adults: $8/member $11/non-member 
Children (3-12) $6/member $7/non-member 
Seniors 65 & over $6/member $7/non-member 


Children under age 3 Free 


YM ae 
SR. 


STONEGATE 
Fh GARDENS 


Unique Fall Wreaths & Arrangements 


Jumbo Mum Baskets Mum Hangers 
Kale & Cabbage Pumpkins 
Cornstalks Indian Corn 


Gift Plants & Topiaries 
Nursery Plants on Sale 
We deliver Mulch & Loam 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 
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Palazzo Gangi — The "Secret" of Palermo 


By Richard A. Nenneman 


From the time we are children, it seems that we don’t want 
to be the Only one who doesn’t know the secret — no matter 
what the secret may be! This thought came to me as I was one 
of a small group of travelers who were about to see the inside 
of a Sicilian palace that is virtually closed to the world. Here 
we were, thirty tired travelers, walking through the barely lit 
night-time streets of Palermo, over centuries-old marble 
stones, to sand at the entrance to the Palazzo Gangi, where in 
the words of the Cadogan guide book, "its luscious rounded 
courtyard and sweeping stairs [are] guarded by a gate and 
slavering guard dog." 

Palermo today has ten or at most twenty palaces in some 
stage of restoration. Many of their owners let in tours from 
time to time to capture a tax credit - and we had already had 
dinner in a couple of them. 

What made Gangi so special is that it is virtually closed to 
Everyone. And yet it is probably the most magnificent of all 
these Sicilian townhouse palaces. It is certainly the most 
famous abroad, since it was in the ballroom here that the 
ballroom dance scene in Visconti’s "The Leopard" was filmed. 
Gangi is inaccessible to the point that mention of it is rarely 
made in today’s guide books on Sicily. The Blue Guide does 
say that the palace surrounds two sides of the Piazza della 
Croce dei Vespri, a spot that marks the graves of many of the 
French who were massacred at the time of the Sicilian Vespers 
uprising in 1282. (The French, who controlled Sicily at the 
time, were unpopular rulers. A French soldier insulted a 
Sicilian woman at the time of evening vespers, setting off a 
vengeance attack against the French that spread throughout the 
island.) Gangi itself, (also referred to as Valguarnera-Ganci) 
was built in 1780, and is still owned by descendants of the 
original family. 

After the butler, in full livery, appeared and the barking 
dog of the guidebook had been put back in his kennel, we 
were ushered up twin stairways in the courtyard to the main 
floor of the palace. The main floor contained room after room 
of furnishings, porcelains, paintings, and so on as lavish as 
many of the royal palaces of northern Europe. 

The centerpiece in one of the dining room was a Murano 
chandelier containing thousands of pieces of glass. The butler 
claimed that it takes two months to properly clean the 
chandelier. During World War II, when Palermo was subject 
to constant bombing, the owners considered dismantling and 
moving the chandelier. But they were informed that it might 
be impossible to ever reassemble all its pieces again. So they 
took a chance and left it hanging. As fate had it, the only 
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damage the entire palace sustained during the war was a hit on 
one of the outside staircases. 

The ballroom, of Leopard fame, has a false rococo ceiling. 
One looks up at the spaces above it to another ceiling that 
appears like the sky itself. 

It takes some study from several angles to finally figure 
out how this huge a false ceiling could have been constructed 
and "hung" from the ceiling above. 

The floors of the ballroom are in majolica tile, and one 
even finds the leopard there in tile. Chandeliers of ormolu and 
crystal hang from the false painted ceiling. The walls are lined 
with yellow damask, interrupted by huge mirrors. These 
inirrors were damaged during the filming of "The Leopard," as 
the heat of the camera lights melted some of the lead in the 
mirrors. Around the ballroom were huge seats about the size 
of a king-size bed.. These seats, with soft cushions, were for 
the ladies to lean against in such a way as not to crush the 
hoops of their crinoline skirts. 

You may remember that in the original novel by Giuseppe 
di Lampedusa the upstart nephew says, "We have to change if 
we want things to remains he same." As we meandered 
through Gangi, I wondered at the mindset that wanted things 
to remain the same. There are similar riches elsewhere in 
Europe, of course. And many of them were gotten in ways we 
no longer deem acceptable — kings robbing their subjects, 
landlords virtually starving their tenant farmers, and many 
other examples of one man’s control over another in societies 
that knew litle change from century to century. 

Yet most of Europe did change, and sometimes by 
revolution. Here in late twentieth century Palermo, where 
change has lagged the rest of Italy, there is an uncomfortable 
incongruity between the restoration of these old mansions and 
the life that goes on outside them. The wealth that made it 
possible to construct and furnish these city palaces lay in the 
countryside, and it was in the countryside that the Sicilian 
peasants felt the force of the master’s heel. Insight Guides says 
of Gangi, "Gangi’s sumptuous interior caused a contemporary 
English visitor to remark of the Palermitan aristocracy: “Their 
time is wasted in balls, masquerades and dissipation.’" 

The owners of Gangi continue to restore its treasures. In 
doing so, they are preserving a family heritage. Someday..... 
if Sicily should be able to provide a decent living for most of 
its citizens, there will be pride that places like this were 
preserved as part of the heritage of the turbulent history of this 
Mediterranean island. And. . .maybe even they will be able to 
see the interior of this remarkable place. ®) 
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Pierce House doorway, Lincoln, MA 


COMMONWEATH CIVIC BALLET 


presents 


Ohe Nutcracker 


Saturday, December 11'" 1:00pm & 6:00pm 
Sunday, December 12" 1:00pm 


Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


With guest artists from New York’s American Ballet Theatre 
Anna Liceica and Carlos Molina 


Gold Medalists, International Nureyev and New York International Ballet Competitions 


Call (978) 263-6533 for Tickets & Information| 


General Admission $13 students & seniors, $16 adults, $18 at door 
Reserved Tickets $18 & $21 — by telephone only 
General Admission Tickets also available (checks only) at 
Cloud Nine Toys in Sudbury & The Learning Express in Acton 
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Dear Readers, 


With the bridge out, South Great Road was a quiet cul-de-sac for such a short while! Did 
anyone notice the lack of traffic throughout town during the rush hours? The “temporary” bridge 
is up, can we salvage the granite? The ups and downs of daily life in Lincoln continue. 

Bulbs have been planted, lawn furniture taken in, have you ordered your Thanksgiving pies 
from the Old Town Hall Exchange, yet? Please remember the birds as the weather finally begins to 
turn colder. Can it be that Dairy Joy remains open? How will we mark the seasons without the 
openings and closings of this landmark of fine dining? 

It is renewal season again. We'll send out reminders in December to resubscribe, buy your 
new neighbor a gift, or cheer up an old friend with a surprise. Please suggest a local artist, poet or 
writer to contribute to the Review. We always welcome new voices. 


ag it later 


Have a happy, healthy and peaceful holiday, 


Cover Sketch copyright 1999 Harold D. Smith 
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The New Kid in Town 


by Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


Even though I moved to Lincoln two years ago, I’m still a 
newcomer. After residing in Dallas, Texas for 23 years, where 
the definition of ‘casual’ is a diamond less than two carats, I 
was thrilled to take up residence in one of the founding 
colonies. However, I’ve had to make a few adjustments along 
the way. 

To begin with, I’m trying not to greet my friends at the 
League of Women Voters with “Hi y’all!”. I have stopped 
criticizing my husband’s Boston-bred driving style by saying, 
“That driver’s going to pull out a gun and shoot you!” 
Apparently, your saddle bags don’t pack concealed weapons. 
Most of all, I’m trying to shed my ‘Southernisms’ for New 
England country living. I’m changing, but I still have a ways to 
BO. 

This story began when a mutual acquaintance gave me the 
phone number of the man who became my husband. During our 
first phone conversation, | asked my future beloved where in 
Boston he lived. He replied that his house wasn’t actually in 
Boston. He lived in Lincoln, a suburb. I imagined that meant 
some place close to downtown, but maybe not within the actual 
shadows of the skyline. 

When I visited him for the first time, I arrived after dark, so I 
couldnt see where we were going, but it did seem like quite a 
long ride, even by Texas standards. I saw the skyscrapers all 
aglow, and then, they were fading away in the rearview murror. I 
watched the black ribbon of the Charles River glide by and 
knew from previous trips that I was headed vaguely towards the 
northwest. Then, we passed the 128 highway sign and I realized 
that I was no longer seeing many street or house lights around. 

We pulled up his long driveway and the first thing I noticed 
was that the whole house was covered with wood siding. 
“Didn’t your mother tell you the story of the three little pigs?” I 
quipped. “Back home, John Nealy Bryant, the first pioneer, 
built his cabin out of wood, and that used up our only tree. 
We've had to build out of brick ever since.” 

He was not amused. “We like to use native, natural materials 
up here.” Oh, I thought to myself, I’m not in Dallas anymore. 

The next morning, I peered out every window in the house 
searching for signs of humanity and saw nothing but towering 
pines, blossoming rhododendrons, and a shimmering pond. (For 
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those of you reading between the lines, including my parents 
who like to read my published work, I slept in a separate 
bedroom upstairs, to establish my southern virtue.) 

I lived in a high class area of Dallas, but even so, the houses 
were only ten feet apart. I could tell you the kind of deodorant 
my neighbors used by looking out my bathroom window into 
theirs. | wondered exactly where I was. This didn’t look like any 
part of Boston I'd ever seen. Outside, shone the glory of 
nature’s beauty, instead of brown summer drought. 

Over breakfast, | was brimming with curiosity, based upon 
my real estate background. “It must be very expensive to run 
sewers in this part of Boston with the houses being so far 
apart.” He was quick to inform me that out here everyone had 
septic systems. 

“Cess pools?” I asked. I had read about that type of sewage 
treatment in remote areas of Mexico. He patiently explained that 
a concrete tank was buried in his lawn, with a leeching field 
around it for the effluence. This was definitely not typical 
breakfast conversation where I came from. 

Then, I wondered, just to myself, fortunately. Was the 
underground chemistry making the bushes bloom so profusely 
near the front door? Did the scent of the blossoms eliminate the 
odors? When we walked outside, I sniffed discreetly, and was 
reassured that the flowers seemed to function most effectively as 
an air deodorizer. 

He was excited to take me for a drive and show me around 
town. I was thrilled when we approached the sign for the Mall. 
How handy to have such easy access to great shopping! I 
innocently asked him who the biggest stores were. I wondered 
which retailers were in this area - Macy’s? Filene’s? I scanned 
the vicinity of the only structure in view. Where were the 
expanses of parking lots? Where were the big department store 
anchor tenants, the neon signs, the crowds? He was busy 
pointing out Donelan’s, explaining that they were the local 
grocer. Did | speak a different language in which ‘Mall’ meant 
something else? Maybe y’all wouldn’t understand me. 

I tried desperately to follow the reasoning of the roads he 
drove as he showed me a modern art museum, Walden Pond and 
Paul Revere’s capture site. Most of the directions by which he 
tried to instruct me began with “Go to the Flower Pot”, but that 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


. 


@ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
© 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center @ Fine Dining 
© Social Activities Weekly Housekeeping 


® Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ¢ Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-51 55. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing tf 
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didn’t help orient me because every time we approached the 
beautifully planted statuary, we seemed to be coming from a 
different direction. That first day, | was as confused as if I’d been 
blindfolded, turned around three times and asked to pin the 
musket on the Minuteman. 

I don’t have a great sense of direction to begin with. Dallas is 
laid out on a numbered grid so most destinations are reached by 
going north or south a certain number of exactly measured mile 
blocks, and then turning east or west at a set of lights. Each 
street is clearly marked with a huge, legible sign. When I got 
lost back home, I stopped and got directions at the next 
McDonald’s, which was on every comer that didn’t have a 
Burger King, a Wendy’s or a Taco Bell. How would I ever find 
my way around here when every tree-lined road curved? 

When we returned to the house late that summer afternoon, | 
suggested that a swim in the pond would be lovely and 
refreshing. He quickly informed me that the pond had snapping 
turtles as big as hubcaps and I could possible lose a valuable 
appendage if I ventured in. I was not deterred. I was a land 
developer in Dallas and saw these critters as just another 
construction site nuisance that I could hire a crew to handle. 

I easily envisioned my plans for Todd Pond. “First, we'll 
drain it, and get rid of those nasty turtles. Then, we can put in a 
smooth concrete bottom, paint it a bright aqua blue, which | 
think would really liven up the all green scenery. We'll dump 
truckloads of sand all around the shore, so the kids can have a 
beach. Right in the middle, we'll add a lighted fountain that 
shoots up into the air. Then you'll really have something!” My 
brain was in high gear, “We could put a wave machine at the 
other end by the dam. Wouldn't it be great to have waves 
lapping on the shore? Then y’all could enjoy swimming in your 
own backyard!” 

The man, to whom I would later pledge my troth, stood with 
his mouth gaping, wide open. He began with, “It’s not that 
kind of pond,” and then asked me, incredulously, “Haven't you 
ever heard of conservation?” 

I was slightly offended. Just because I didn’t come from the 
home of the Ivy League, didn’t mean I was a uneducated! 

“Ill have you know that in Dallas, I’m considered an excellent 
conservationist. I always put moth balls in with my wool 
sweaters when I store them for winter. I burp my Tupperware to 
let the air out, so the food stays fresher. And I don’t set the air- 
conditioning in my house below 72 degrees in the summer.” 

Well, that first day of my first visit to Lincoln was a while 
ago. We did marry, at the Pierce House, and since moving here, 
I have fallen in love with the town, and all my wonderful 
neighbors. I understand, first hand, the true meaning of 
describing this area as ‘bucolic’. 

I have a compass ball on my dashboard that keeps me heading 
in the right direction most of the time. I have come to cherish 
our pond, au naturelle, and this summer, I truly began to 
commune with nature as I gathered bouquets of purple strife that 
blossomed so profusely on its banks. I even watched, from 
inside of course, when the ‘honey truck’ came to, well y’all 
know what they do. Thanks for welcoming me, Lincoln! (But 
I'd still like to get rid of those turtles...) 
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CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (508)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
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fine coffees &L teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 
Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies Ds 
Natural Health and Beauty Aids a 7 
Foods for Special Diets xe 
Organic Wines i 
Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 
International Cuisines 

Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


Competitive Prices 
Individual Attention 


HEALTH FOODS * GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 


~ WE’RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 
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RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


Group West Division 
781-259-9700 978-369-7078 


LEXINGTON Sparkling Cape w/HW flrs, updates LINCOLN Desirable Ryan Estates, one floor living, 
include New kit. In-law apt 3 car garage & more convenient to stores and train. $349,000 
$499K 


LINCOLN It’s all about the light, the land & the LINCOLN A once in a lifetime chance to live in a 
location. Classic Constantin Pertzoff 12+ rms, 4+ true work of Art. A 5 BR, Hugh Newel Jacobsen set 
acres. $1,195,000 high on a hill. $1,595,000 


Dee Davenport Eleanor Fitzgerald Sheila Harding 
Betty Kimnach Mikki Lipsey Jana Mullin 

Bob Permain Muriel Shildbach Avrial Young 
Helen Edwards Doug Edwards Charity Edwards 


Broker/Owner General Manager Office Manager 


LINCOLN Superb new Contemporary Colonial 
shines in hilltop setting! A must see! $1,650,000 


LINCOLN Gracious brick front Colonial. Stylish & 
spacious custom features thru-out on 2 private acres. 
$775,000 


SUDBURY Northside instantly appealing 9 rm, 4 
bdrm Colonial. Light & bright décor. Walk to 
school. $579,000 


LINCOLN Better than new! Renovated & expanded 
4 bdrm Dutch Colonial. Loads of charms! $529,000 


LINCOLN Picture perfect antique Colonial on 2 
acres. Many updates tastefully done to preserve 
antiquity. $879,000 


° Sos 7m : <P ETTEGO 

WESTON Pristine 4 bdrm Cape. Great style & 
spaces, 2 frpl’s, frml liv rm & din mm, finished walk- 
out LL. $495,000 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


peod.fosliorads.com Group West Division 
781-259-9700 978-369-7078 
146 Lincoln Road 


Al -realestate.com 


EXCLUSIVE AFFILIATE OF 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND! > oe 
ENCHANTED CORNWALL 


8-day Literary Tour 
29A pril-O7May 


Visit the wild and beautiful countryside that inspired 
Daphne DuMaurier, Thomas Hardy and John Betjeman. 
Celebrate May Day in Padstow and Flora Day in Helston. 

Enjoy walks through valleys and along coastal cliffs. 


& THE TRAVEL STATION, 2 LEWIS ST, LINCOLN ... 259-1200 
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STONEGATE 
Fh GARDENS 


Spend Your Holiday Season With Us! 


Christmas Trees 
Balsam, Fraser Fir & Spruce 
Hanukah Arrangements 


Unusual Topiary Plants 
Poinsettias & Flowering plants 


Custom Wreaths & Swags 
Natural Garland / Roping 
Assorted Cut Greens 


Stonegate Gardens welcomes all Lincoln residences 
to a 10% discount on Christmas Trees! 


339 S. Great Road (Rt 117) * 781 259-8884 
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Lincoln Community Herb Project 


At a recent Lincoln Youth Soccer game, a mother 
came late and said that she had been visiting the Lincoln 
Community Herb Project in North Lincoln on the 
Tanner’s Brook field. She was intrigued with the concept 
of a medicinal herb farm as a use for conservation land 
in Lincoln. 

A bit of history. Last Spring Cynthia Lippmann 
applied to the Conservation Commission for a four-year 
lease of Tanner’s Brook field to cultivate medicinal herbs 
with a focus on the preservation of the herbs that are on 
the United Plant Savers (UpS) "At Risk" or "To Watch" 
lists. The purpose of the project is to support a commu- 
nity-based organic herb farm growing medicinal herbs for 
market and to provide education to people of all ages 
regarding sustainable organic growing practices and other 
aspects of herbs. 

How did this all come about. Cynthia shared the 
following: 

I have had a long interest in medicinal herbs and 
in sustainable agriculture. The concept for the Project 
came to me asa result of a conversation with an herbalist 
from Maine, Deb Soule. She had used the term "commu- 
nity herbalism," i.e. bringing herbalism back to individual 
communities, where there would be a local herbalist 
available for guidance and where the herbs for the 
community would be grown locally. At that time I had an 
image of one of Lincoln’s fields blanketed with the 
blossoms of one of my favorite herbs, Echinacea. The 
image quickly grew to the idea of starting an organized 
medicinal herb farm here. Knowing that I couldn’t 
possibly do all the physical work that it would take, and 
knowing of the growing interest in medical herbs I 
conceived of a volunteer community farm, modeled after 
Codman Community Farms, where people come to work, 
learn and share. 

Part of the mission of the United Plant Savers is 
to assure an abundance of medicinal herbs for the future, 
and one way of assuring this is for people to develop 
ways of successfully cultivating wild plants while still 


This material was gathered by Betty Smith from the notes of Cynthia 
Lippmann 


retaining their medicinal properties. As a result, some of 
what we’ll be doing in the Project is experimenting to find 
ways that we can best nurture their wild nature. We will 
also be seeking organic certification, which I anticipate 
will not be difficult since we have the advantage of 
starting fresh on a field that has had no chemical treat- 
ments for at least 8 years (certification requires 3). 

This has been a challenging first year for the Herb 
Project, what with the drought and heat. We carried a lot 
of water to keep the transplants and seedlings in the 
display garden alive. Miraculously, the cover crop 
survived pretty well on rainfall alone. We are in the 
process of "overseeding" some bare spots with winter rye 
and oats to keep the soil in good shape for the winter. 
Then next spring we’ll till the cover crop and begin 
planting the "crop" plants. Several of the herbs that we 
plan to grow take 3-5 years to reach the harvestable stage 
and then are harvested for their roots, so we'll plant new 
areas of these every year to assure a continuous supply. 
Others are harvested annually for their ieaves of flowers 
only, so they will continue to grow from year to year. 

Thus far, more than 30 people have come to lend 
a hand in some way or other - field work, carrying water, 
financial help, planning sessions, help with e-mail, 
artwork, seed saving, seaweed gathering....so the idea is 
working! During the coming months, we’ll be working on 
attaining non-profit status applying for grants and doing 
market research to see where we'll sell the herbs. We'll 
also be planning the year’s plantings as well as doing 
some wood working projects - an herb dryer, seedling 
boxes, bluebird houses, cold frames, a tool storage 
container. 

During the winter, we’ll have some fundraising 
gatherings to watch videos about herbs and herbalists, 
drink tea and talk about our favorite subject - herbs! Next 
spring through fall we’ll have herb walks and classes on 
the uses and preparation of herbs. 


Please call Cynthia on 259-1324 if you would like further 
information. 
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Become a Member of Codman Community Farms! 


Single Membership: entitles you to attend the Annual Meeting and 
Members’ Socials; garden plot and class priority registration; free 
Harvest Fair admission for one; and discounted barn rental fees. 


Family Membership: entitles you to all of the above and free 
admission to the Fair for your family. 


Associate, Supporting and Patron Memberships: entitles you to 
all of the above and two free tickets to the Farmside Feast. 


Adress: 


Tel. 


C1 Single $40 [] Supporting $500 
L] Family $75 L] Patron $1,000 
[Associate $125 L_] Other 


[ | New Member [_] Renewal 


Please make checks payable to Codman Community Farms 
and mail to: Codman Community Farms 1999 Membership 
Box 292, Lincoln MA 01773. 
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The Library Bookie 


La Belle Province, Provence 
by Jeanne Bracken 


Allons, enfants de la Patrie! 

Le jour de Gloire est arrive! 

Or, for those of us who have forgotten 
virtually all of our high school French 
language lessons, “Arise children of the 
fatherland, the day of glory has arrived!” 
Well, almost. 

More specifically, the day of glory 
will arrive on the first of May in the year 
2000, when the latest tour sponsored by the 
Friends of the Lincoln Public Library takes 
wing. While previous trips in the series have 
all landed in the British Isles (Cornwall most 
recently but also Ireland and_ various 
mystery-related sites, among others), the next 
tour will meander around “/a belle Provence, 
{in} France’s romantic hill towns and 
fascinating cities renowned for their cuisine, 
artists and writers.” Obviously, this is also 
the first Friends trip that tackles a different 
language—although there are those who 
would argue that that particular barrier had 
been crossed with the Comwall trip. 

The province of Provence is 
associated with literature from Petrarch to 
Peter Mayle. For a contemporary view of 
life in rural Provence (along with its wines, 
bread, truffles and interesting characters) 
readers have been enjoying the series of 
books by Brit Peter Mayle, who moved with 
his wife to a villa in the Luberon; anyone 
who has suffered through home renovations 
will marvel at the additional depth of pain 
inflicted by a foreign language and a foreign 
no-rush mentality. 

The Provence reading list runs from 
Sybille Bedford’s Jigsaw to Emile Zola’s 
Conquest of Pleasure., with stops along the 
way to savor Graham Greene (Loser_Takes 
All) and Edmond Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac. As with previous trips, assistant 
librarian Ellen Sisco will lead lively literary 
discussions on Wednesday evenings in late 
winter, shortly before departure. For this 
outing, Ellen will work with library liaison 
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and fellow tripper Dana Weigent of the 
children’s department 

Planned by Muriel Mozzi of the 
Lincoln Travel Station and Adelanta (a 
Europe-based tour company with extensive 
experience and an outstanding reputation), 
the tour will be led by Margaret Keith, a 
premier guide in France with a special 
interest in the arts. 

After arrival at Paris’ Charles de 
Gaulle airport, the group will travel by the 
TGV train (fast express) to Avignon, for the 
first leg of the trip. The Mercure Palais des 
Papes is the group’s hotel in Avignon. 

The eight-day literary tour benefits 
the Friends, who in tum lavish their 
resources on the Lincoln Public Library. As 
with previous trips, there will be a series of 
literary discussions at the library to whet the 
appetite of the travelers. The literary 
discussions and all related events are open to 
anyone who is interested—travelers armchair 
and otherwise. 

Rumor has it that this trip will also 
have some special features. For example, 
one hears that alarm clocks have been 
banned for the duration, and that instead 
travelers will be awakened each moming by 
Muriel and Dana singing, in round, from the 
hallways: 

Frere Jacques, Frere Jacques, 

Dormez-vous? Dormez vous? 

Sonnez les matines, sonnez les 

matines 

Ding-dang-dong, ding-dang-dong. 
(The last line representing the more 
repeatable comments of those travelers so 
aroused from their slumbers.) 

Read some classics (and some books 
that will be), drop in for some literary 
discussions, brush up your French, and be 
prepared to sing along: 

Sur le pont d’Avignon 

On y danse, on y danse 

Sur le pont d’Avignon 

On y danse, tous en ronde. B® 
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OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
hand crafts, cards, toys and edible goodies 
open M-F 10 until 4:30 
rete JEON ebm tall 12 
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LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring @ Highlighting 
Manicure e Perms 


WE USE AND RECOMMEND 


PAUL MIMNCHELL ” 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 
LINCOLN RD,. LINCOLN, MA, 781-259-9177 
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The Lincoln Historical Society sponsored a scavanger 
hunt in October for families with their children. Here we 
have a modified version. 


CLUES FOR THE 
SCAVENGER HUNT FOR HISTORY 


1.) You are at The Old Town Hall. Once, this was where the 
business of running the town was conducted. 
Q Today this building is used as a anda 


Now, look up at the front of the building and solve the riddle to 
answer the question below. 

Look high up towards the sky. 

You will see shapes swirling by. 

But look more closely and you ll see, 


These swirling shapes were once a tree. 


OiWhat are they? Draw a picture of them, 


EK EK AKER AK AKEK ERAK AKA RRAKAKAKAR AK AAK AKA AKAK AKA ER AK AK KAN 


2.) Walk across the street to the Town Offices. Look around 
outside at the back of the buiiding. Solve the riddle below. 
Today in school, if thereisa fire, 
Smoke alarms blare and sprinklers shower, 
But in 1908 when this was the town's school, 
They relied on a much simpler safety tool. 
Q)}What kept the students in this school safe almost 100 years ago?____ 
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oo) Go back to Lincoln Rd. and walk along on the path. Stop in 
front of the red house that overlooks the park, but STAY ON 
THE PATH! Look closely at the house to solve the riddle below. 
New Year's Eve is the years First Night, . 
You do first things first to get them right. 
Mia Ham wins first place by running, speedily, 
The First Lady of our land is named Hillary. 
There's something about this house that makes it part of this bunch. 
Hint: Think ‘Three Little Pigs” and youre sure to geta hunch! 
O) What is special about this house? 


QO Look closely at the shadow of the little boy. This is George 
Grosvenor Tarbell, who grew up in this house. When he became an adult, 
he felt that the town was missing something very important, so in 1884 he 
gave the town a HUGE gift. By looking at his image, can you guess 
what he gave to the town? 


BK AK AK AK AK AK AK AK AK AK AAA KAR AAA AK AR AK AKAK AR AR AR AKAK AR AR AR AR 


4..) Walk down the path to the corner. Stop and look across 


Pierce Park towards the Pierce House. A man named John H. 
Pierce and his family lived in this house 100 years ago. Then the house 
and the park were given as a gift to the town in 1927. 


Use the rhyme to help you guess which man is John H. Pierce. 
There once was a man named Pierce, 
You might think he looked a bit fierce. 
He wore a mustache, 
But no beard and no hat, 
Nor glasses upon his nose sat. 


QO) Circle the picture that you think is John H. Pierce. 
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5.) Continue up the street, along the crosswalks at Weston Rd. 
and Trapelo Rd. STOP jusi past the fiowerpot on the sidewalk. 
Look carefully at the flowerpot - it was not always used for 
deccration as itis today! 

Today you put gasoline in your car- 

Without it you will not get far. 

But 100 years ago you had to bother, 


To sive your transportation water. 


OU What do you think the flower pot was once used for? 


BK AK RRAKAKAKAKAKAKAR AR AR AK AKA AK RAK AK AK AR AKAIKE AEA AR ARARA AK 


6.) Proceed to the Lincoln Public Library on Library Lane. 
Enter the building, go up the stairs, turn right, and walk straight 
back into the Tarbell Room. (Take a look at the painting of 
George Tarbell whom you met earlier!) 
Read the rhyme to help you answer the question below. 

In days of old 

the library was cold, 

so people would sit by the fire. 

On ribbons of wood, 

were words that could 

be read if you looked up high there. 
QO Find the words and write one beginning with the letter "M." 


BKK AK AK AKAK AK AK AK AKA AR AKAKAKAK AK AKAKAKAK KAKA AAAI RIAA AKAN 


7.) Leave the library and proceed back to Bedford Road. Look 
across the street at the white Unitarian Church. Can you guess 
the name of the man who was the minister here 200 years ago? 
1) Bill Clinton 2) Charles Stearns 3) Pedro Martinez 4) George Washington 
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EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN — Grand Custom Colonial, 6600 sq. ft. 
on magnificent, lush landscaping. Eleven rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 3 % baths. Gracious, formal enter- 
tainment space. Abuts conservation.... $1,959,000 


LINCOLN — New Construction! Magnificent 13 
room Georgian Colonial to be built on 4 private 
acres abutting conservation. 4200 SF of luxurious 
living space, 3 full baths, 3-car garage. Abundant 
glass, woodland views. 978-369-1000....$959,000 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN — Elegant 5-bedroom, 4 '% bath 
Colonial with old world charm overlooking acres 
of conservation. MBR suite with fireplace. Step- 
down living room opens to brick terrace. 
Sweeping pastoral views.................61,295,000 


LINCOLN -— Spacious 4-bedroom, 3 2 bath lodge 
on cul-de-sac. New kitchen, 2 2 storey living 
room, family room with wet bar, and first floor 
bedroom. Lush landscaping............... $975,000 


LINCOLN — New Price! Circa 1820 Farmhouse 
with ten rooms, up to five bedrooms possible, and 
2.5 baths. Well-landscaped, 2-acre lot with stone 
walls, an orchard and pool.................. $719,000 


LINCOLN — Architect designed, rambling Ranch 
offers one-floor living and space for elegant enter- 
taining. 3 large bedrooms, 2 2 baths, fireplaces in 
living & family rooms plus sliders to brick-walled 
patio. 2-C-garage, large level yard........$499,000 
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EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


wus SUPERMARKETS == 


EP ONELAN'S 


We Have STARBUCKS Coffee 


Ground and Bean 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, Maynard 
Pepperell and Wayland 


Crafts 
Baked goods 


Balsam wreaths 
Flowering plants 
Antiques & 


A Touch of Christmas Collectibles 


Saturday, December 11" Lunch served 
Children's games 


10.4M to 1PM Hv 


First Parish Church in Lincoln Santa arrives at 11 
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8.) Return back across the street to the library side of the 
road. From here, LOOK back across the street at the white 
house that sits next door to the church to solve this riddle. 

The man who lived here in 1841 hada special trade. 

Without his unigue talent, home was where you had to stay. 

This man made something you would need for all of you excursions. 

And now in 1999 we have a modern version. 

While dirt roads of the past meant these often needed repair, 

The kind we have today go flat, and so we carry spare. 
Q) Draw a picture of what the man who lived here made. 


EK AK EK AK AKAKARAK AR AKAK AK ARAKAAAAAK AK ARAK AK AK AKER ARBRE AR AK AK 


9.) On Bedford Rd, just past Library Lane, bear right onto Old 
Lexington Road. Pass the first house on the right, and go to the 
second house. Walk onto the porch. Today, this is someone’s 
house but in 1810 this house was a tavern called THE GLOBE 
TAVERN. It served refreshments to travelers and wagon 
drivers hauling loads of wood and produce to the towns east of 
Lincoln. One of the drinks served at the tavern had a name that 
is another word for “bush.” 

QO) Can you think what the name of the drink might be? 


BK AK AKER AK AKER AA AKA AK AR AK AK KAA ER AK EK RA ARK ARK BRR ABABA AA RK AE BK 


10.) Now, head into the cemetery across the road. Look for 
the largest, pyramid shaped grave marker. 
C) Find the name of someone buried here whose name means “érateful” 


The name is 


BK AK AK AK AKRARKAKARAARK RA RAARK AK AK AA BAAR AR AK AKAK AR RARE RII AE BA AK 


11 ) Walk back to Bedford Road. LCOK across the street at 
the building made of stone. This was built as the 
Congregational Church in 1892. See the two covered 
entrances, one on each side of the building. Aithough the 
columns holding up the little roofs look the same, they are made 
of different materials. Unscramble the letters below to find out 
what they are made of. 


QO ODOW é NETOS 
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Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions ce Sun Decks 


> Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters > Screen Porches 

ce Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

c# Replacement Windows & Doors G& Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

ce Roofing ce> Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
Please: call cilezoy- oa 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #6884] Contractor Reg # 121832 
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12.) Walk up the sidewalk to Bemis Hail. This building was 
Lincoln’s Town Hall 100 years ago. It was a gift to the town from 
aman named George Bemis. Look carefully at the brick it’s 
made of. 


If you were to build a wall or a chim-n-ey, 
Youd place bricks end to end, 1, 2, 3. 
But, when they built Bemis Hall, 
They didn't use that plan at all! 
OWhich picture shows how the bricks of Bemis Hall look? 


ee 


~ The Lincoln Historical Society 


WOODWORKING 
AND CARPENTRY 


by Norman 
Levey 


reg 101539 


the art of 
shopping 


New England's best artists and artisans 
have been busy throughout the year 
creating some of the finest jewelry, 
ceramics, weaving, blown glass and 
decorative art anywhere. And now 
there's one place to find them all. 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum & Sculpture Park 
51 Sandy Pond Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

781/259-8692 


(781) 259 0855 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. | 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company | 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 


Call Store For Details 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street * Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
One Hour APS Film Developing 


Quality Photo Processing 
Portrait Studio 
Photo Restoration Done On-Site 


Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 


Custom Framing 
E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


: SS pice o . 
BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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WWOOFing at Drumlin Farm 

An International Volunteer 
Program 

by Stacy Miller 


Drumlin Farm is adding yet another opportunity 
to our community services options. We'll be WWOOFing 
it this season. Tim Laird, our crop manager and an 
experienceds WWOOFer himself, recommended that we 
participate in this exciting cultural exchange. 

Willing Workers on Organic Farms is a voluntary 
non-profit organization that maintains a directory of 
farms all over the world that are willing to host travelers 
interested in organic agriculture. In exchange for spend- 
ing at least 50% of their time working on the farm, 
WWOOFers receive housing, training and a unique way 
to experience the country they are visiting. At Drumlin 
Farm the WWOOfers will be doing all types of farm work 
from animal care to field work to fencing and construc- 
tion projects. They will stay with us for up to two weeks, 
living in the farmhouse with our full-time sustainable 
agriculture interns. 

Our first WWOOFer, Hsu Hueichen, arrived by 
train from Boston on Friday, June 25. Hsu is from 
Taiwan and has been traveling on her own for four 
months. She has been to India, Thailand, Europe, and 
Turkey before coming here. Within a half hour of her 
arrival we were all having a lunch of organic greens, 
beets, and eggs, introducing her to the staff and laughing 
as she tried to teach us to say her name properly in 
Chinese - something like "she" but with a specific tongue 
placement. We all look forward to learning from and 
teaching each other during her 10-day stay. 


This piece appeared previously in a staff bulletin at Drumlin Farm. 


(3) 


Not Bad 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


I collect double negatives, but I have some 
difficulty in understanding what the writer (speaker) 
means. Is not bad the same as good, or is it on a thin 
line between good and bad: "not much", a_very little, or 
just below much,i.e. some but not a hell of a lot. 

Twice in recent months, I have run across "not 
inconsiderable." In Boswell’s Johnson, ex gratia "Sir 
Thomas Davies..was an entertaining companion and his 


literary performances have no inconsiderable share of 
merit." (page 94 of the Penguin). The other "not 
inconsiderable" is lost to me since I became sensitized to 
the phrase only on the second encounter. 

J. Kenneth Galbraith uses numerous variations of 
strong belief in double-negatives: "no one doubts," 
"without doubt," and "doubtless." The trope is not 
displeasing. 

In the New York Review of Books on December 
17, it was said that Isaiah Berlin;lacked a fatal eagerness 
to please. I think it is O.K. to classify "lacked a fatal" as 
a double-N. 

But there are triples. In economics we not 
infrequently use remarks such as "The null hypothesis of 
no bubbles cannot be rejected." Or maybe with null, 
cannot, no and rejected that’s four. 

The classic triple is "man is not without honor, 
save in his own country," but I cannot find it in my 1919 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 

Finally one of my children produced a quadruple, 
from ebonics, as I believe it is called: "you ain’t done no 
preaching if don’t nobody shout." 


copyright 1999 Charles P. Kindleberger 


Verbing the Noun 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


In a conversation with an acquaintance, I was 
objecting in the old stuffy way to the use of nouns as 
verbs with special attention to "contact" and "authored." 
In return, the man said "every noun can be verbed." 

We were at the dinner table, and I realized 
quickly that there were such words as "forked," "spooned," 
and "knifed," not to mention, as Cicero might have said, 
"salted," "peppered," and "flowered." I was uneasy, howev- 
er, about "napkined" (unless one were discussing babies 
in the United Kingdom,) and "tableclothed.". Are you 
agreeable to "curtained"? 

En route to my apartment, afterwards, I thought 
about "doored" and "windowed," the last poor synonym 
for "defenestrations," such as those in Prague. "Chaired" 
is acceptable, of course, as in meetings, but "bureaued"? 
Then I realized that the modern novel cannot escape the 
transitive verb "bedded." 

Safer in a family journal to head for the study 
where we can find "studied," "booked," "penned," "pen- 
cilled," "lettered," but not, unless I miss again, "magazi- 
ned," "waste-basketed," "typewritered" (if you are old) or 
"sofaed." 

Verb most nouns, if you insist, but not all. And 
some nouns, such as "study," start out as verbs. 


copyright 1999 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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: FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


wr Sq tak 
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experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


5 


re 
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C) 478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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"Something Special" in Lincoln 


by Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


I learned an important fact of life in Lincoln from an eight 
year old. Her definition of true happiness is a pile of presents 
wrapped in blue and white striped paper with a ribbon that says 
‘Something Special’. “They have the coolest stuff,” the young 
philosopher confided, while deciding between a cratt project for 
making molded soaps and one for creating chocolate treats. 

Something Special is the ultimate in a contemporary general 
store. | visited the shop to do some research, and to buy several 
presents. Just inside the front door, sat a musical alarm clock 
with doors that pop open and lights that flash at the appointed 
time with a choice between jazz and classical selections. The 
sleepy-headed music buff would love it! 

Shelves are stocked with oddities and indispensables - 
flashlights the shape of a credit card, Zen miniature rock 
gardens, bamboo skewers and bath salts. The book titles were 
engaging - *300 Incredible Things for Golfers on the Internet’, 
‘When Do Fish Sleep?’, ‘97 Ways to Make a Baby Laugh’, 
‘2002 Ways to Cheer Yourself Up’. 

The housewares department was a chef’s delight - a one inch 
mini-grater perfect for garlic, the new Salad Sac to store lettuce, 
the Misto refillable oil spray, and gourmet delicacies from 
lemon basil grilling sauce to my favorite, Sarabeth’s orange 
apricot marmalade. My basket was rapidly filling. 

Abby and Van Morgan began their business in 1976 when 
Van was working as an accountant in Waltham. Their sons were 
three and one, and they decided the time was right to fulfill their 
goals of working together and being available as full time 
parents. With no retail experience, they admitted that they 
entered the venture just because it seemed like a good idea. 

Van named the business ‘Something Special’ because they 
had the concept of providing a diversified selection of specialty 
goods in an area that had no other retail competition. When they 
visited the Mall, they realized that Lincoln was an ideal 
location. The store expanded to an adjacent space in 1982, and 
broke through a wall to a third area in 1984. When asked if they 
envisioned the store growing larger as part of the Mall 
redevelopment, they both felt that the current space was 
sufficient for the size they felt comfortable managing. 

Our interview was interrupted when a customer needed their 
personal attention. Several patrons mentioned the warm 
atmosphere as their reason for shopping there. One said, “It is 
so rare these days that you even know who the owners of a 
business are, never mind that the Morgans are here and ready to 


help with ideas. That personal touch means so much.” 

Abby and Van do all the ordering and merchandising 
themselves. They have no other full time employees, although 
part-time assistants help out, especially during the busy 
Christmas season. The store is a legacy for many Lincoln 
teenagers who have had their first work experience there. After 
more than twenty years in business, some of those teenagers 
have returned as parents, to shop for the newest ‘cool stuff for 
their own children. 

Did the Morgans realize that among the younger Lincoln set 
they were known as “The Birthday Store’? They laughed and said 
they didn’t. “There is rarely any duplication, even when many 
youngsters go to the same party. We try and keep track of 
who’s bought what already,” Van said. “We have 500 pairs of 
earrings, so even if that’s what the birthday girl requested, every 
guest could choose a different pair!” 

The Morgans make numerous buying trips each year to New 
York to comb the gift and toy shows for the enormous variety 
of items they carry. Van shared that they mostly deal directly 
with manufacturers so they are able to stock small quantities 
and quickly reorder the best selling products. The Morgans make 
their buying decisions as a team, relying on each other’s tastes, 
even for the women’s clothing. When probing for any retail 
miscalculations, Abby laughed remembering some ‘dancing 
flowers’. 

Almost every customer perused the table of Beanie Babies in 
the middle of the store. I had already grabbed a colorful parrot 
and a souvenir 1999 bear. Van remarked that when they first 
started stocking the sought-after animals, he thought the 
popularity would diminish over time. In fact, the opposite has 
proven true. As a box was emptied onto the heap, a fluorescent 
octopus and a soft pink snail were grabbed immediately. The 
one service the store had trouble providing was listing the 
Beanie Babies in stock to telephone customers. Van said he 
recommends that customers come in and check the tables 
because new varieties arrive constantly. I noticed a copy of the 
Beanie Babies collectors’ manual, but most of the customers 
said they were buying them for children and not as collectibles. 

The reputation of Something Social reaches well beyond 
Lincoln. The Morgans have a mailing list of 10,000 households 
and estimate that only half their customers actually live in 
town. Especially during the Christmas shopping period, 
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“ee 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


894-1265 


M.-F 7:30-5:00 
SAT 7:30-4:00 


Ogilvie's 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


Celebrate the Holidays 
Gifts, Decorations, Lights, 
and Holiday Cookware 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Visit The Gatehouse Next Door 
Open Mon. - Sat. 9:30 - 5:30 


West Concord 5 & 10 
Open 8 am Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours During 
The Holiday Season 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
(978) 369-9011 
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customers come from long distances to find those unique 
stocking stuffers that light up the faces of the recipients. Abby 
said their best customers are those that want to get a lot 


accomplished in one place. Most locals prefer the large 


inventory of unusual items and the convenience of the town 
center location to the homogeneous mall stores. 

The Morgans’ greatest concerns about the redevelopment of 
the Mall were the disruption that the construction of the 
proposed new post office might have on the traffic flow and the 
implication of a decrease in the number of parking spaces. “Our 
customers love parking right at our door,” Van said. The 
Internet hasn't affected their business because their shoppers 
prefer browsing the merchandise in person. When asked if the 
store was Y2K compliant, Abby and Van chuckled, “We don’t 
even have a computer, so I suppose we must be!” 

The Morgans clearly enjoy their interactions with customers 
and their hands-on attitude shows their dedication to providing a 


» valuable service in the Lincoln community. Now that their 


children are grown, they said they tended to stay open later in 
the evening, even after the posted six o’clock closing. Abby 
said, “If people are still coming in, we like to try and 
accommodate them. We usually have new merchandise to 
arrange while the last shoppers finish their purchases.” When 
asked how long they planned to continue Something Special, 
they both said, “Ten years!”, although Van added, “At least!” 

What are the hot presents for Christmas this year? Displays 
highlight the very popular and highly collected Pokemon cards, 
in the original Japanese, a new line of small shapes called Crazy 
Bones along with games to play with them, ‘Padders’ which are 
slippers for toddlers, tattoo necklaces for the teen set, a potato 
gun that shoots harmless potato pellets (300 from just one 
potato), and belts with interchangeable buckles for the ladies. 

For my most difficult gift, a distance relative’s sixtieth 

birthday, Abby helped me chose ‘The Best American Short 
Stories of the Century’, edited by John Updike. I left with my 
purchases, wrapped in the familiar blue and white striped paper, 
that showed that the presents were “Something Special’. 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting...dusting... 
walking the dog... 

Lhe Lincoln Review on Tape 
ead by our own “Rob Loud 

Now available in the Town Library 


Important Holocaust 
Exhibition @ DeCordova 


Witness and Legacy: Contemporary Art 
About the Holocaust is a national touring exhibition 
of work by contemporary American artists that 
address one of humanity’s deepest tragedies: the 
Nazi-led systematic murder and oppression of the 
Jewish people. From December 18, 1999 — March 
12, 2000, the DeCordova Museum and Sculpture 
Park will be sharing this important exhibition with 
Lincoln Residents. 

The artists included in Witness and 
Legacy are Holocaust survivors, direct descendants 
of survivors, and others who create art to help ensure 
that this terrible chapter in history is never forgotten. 
Witness and Legacy includes paintings, drawings, 
sculptures, photographs, multi-media works, video, 
and, most notably, five major works of installation 
art. These installations establish environments that 
seek to express the historical, emotional, symbolic, 
and spiritual complexities and crises experienced by 
Holocaust victims and survivors. 

There is no more fitting exhibition to 
accompany the transition into the new millennium. 
Witness and Legacy offers vital lessons in memory 
~ and morality for future generations, and offers the 
hope that human passion and creativity can help to 
stave off horrific repetitions of history. 

Historian Stephen Feinstein and Minnesota 
Museum of American Art curator Paul Spencer 
organized Witness and Legacy. The national tour of 
this exhibition, and its accompanying catalogue are 
supported by the Regis Foundation. DeCordova’s 
presentation is supported in part by generous 
donations from Irving and Charlotte Rabb and the 
Lassor and Fanny Agoos Charity Fund. Educational 
programming for Witness and Legacy has been 
developed in collaboration with the organization 
Facing History and Ourselves. 

“It’s always exciting to work with another 
organization on programming,” said Laura Howick, 
DeCordova’s Educator/Outreach Coordinator, 
“because our audience gets the best of both worlds.” 
She is referring to the national organization, Facing 
History and Ourselves, which has been working with 
DeCordova to create programs for Witness and 


Legacy. Facing History and Ourselves’ mission is to 
engage students of diverse backgrounds in an 
examination of racism, prejudice, and anti-Semitism 
in order to promote the development of a more 
humane and informed citizenry. Program staff from 
Facing History will be 
co-teaching workshops with DeCordova for area 
classroom teachers and DeCordova’s Museum 
Guides, in order to give them a_ thorough 
understanding of issues relating to the Holocaust. 
School groups coming for tours of the exhibition 
with a DeCordova Museum Guide will also have the 
option of a post-tour discussion with a trained Facing 
History volunteer. Other programs for Witness and 
Legacy include: 

e Special Members’ Reception 

Monday, January 10, 6 — 8 pm 

Meet Stephen Feinstein, historian and 

co-curator of Witness and Legacy. Free for 

Members and Lincoln Residents. 

e Teacher Workshop 

Thursday, January 13, 3:30 — 6:30 pm 

Co-taught by staff from DeCordova and Facing 

History and Ourselves, teachers will learn about 

the exhibition and how to discuss it with their 

students. Pre-registration required. Call 259- 

3604 for details. 

¢ Meet the Artists 

Third Floor Lobby 

Sunday, January 23, 3 pm: 

Arnold Trachtman 

Sunday, February 27, 3 pm: 

Gabrielle Rossmer 

Meet two artists included in Witness and 

Legacy: Contemporary Art About the 

Holocaust as they discuss their work in informal 

gallery presentations. Free for Members and 

Lincoln Residents. 

DeCordova is open Tuesday-Sunday, 

11 am to 5 pm and on selected Monday holidays. Free 
tours are provided every Wednesday at 1 pm and 
Sunday at 2 pm. For additional information, call 
781/259-8355 or visit the Museum’s web site at 
www.decordova.org. 
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Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 
Yoga is a process of becoming aware 


of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


N 
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Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
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me 
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First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoin 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


Our books are 
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always available 


©, 


on-line! 


PEDVEX 


Need a book from the Cottage Press while 
you are far from home? 

Perhaps you would like a copy of Literary 
Gems, a reading list of great short books. Or, you 
can brush up on Revolutionary War history with 
Heroine of the Battle Road. 

You can order our titles through Internet 
bookstores. Enjoy your summer, wherever you 
may roam! 
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Old books bought & sold 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


THE COTTAGE PRESS 
P.O. Box 6135 
Lincoln Ctr, MA 01773 
(78.1) 1259287 71 


mahales@world.std.com 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MA 01742 
978-371-0180 
e-mail: bwap@erols.com 


Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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Working with the Food Project’s D.I.R.T. Crew 


by Lisa MacCullough 


"The dirt loves me, I love the dirt. There is an entirely 
different and wonderful feeling to look at a beautiful piece of 
land and know that you help make it that way. That feeling 
surprises and enriches me. I start in Somerville and half an 
hour later I'm standing under vast, open skies. I find myself 
looking at land in the city and wanting it to look the way our 
farm looks!" 

Christina Roth, 1999 D.I.R.T. Crew 


On a crisp fall morning, while waiting for breakfast 
at the Whistle Stop Cafe, I was asked what The Food Project 
did when the summer ended. The question did not come as a 
surprise. Although most Lincoln residents are aware of the 
young people working at the Baker Bridge farm during the 
summer, a common assumption is the program ends at that 
time. In fact, after a strenuous summer working in Lincoln 
and in the city, caring for the land, feeding Boston's hungry 


and learning to work with each other, some of the kids decide 
they want more! 

Fourteen young people are participating in the 1999 
Academic-Year Program. The program begins when the 
leaves are just beginning to tur in early September and ends 
three seasons later in June as they welcome new teens to The 
Food Project. During those nine months the participants 
explore in-depth what it means to serve in the community. 
They are called the D.LR.T. Crew ("D.IR.T." in this case, 
stands for "Dynamic Intelligent Responsible Teenagers." 
Adam Seidel, a teen from Cambridge and now a freshman at 
Oberlin College, thought up the name with a group of other 
young people at the very start of the program.) The D.I.R.T. 
Crew spends their Saturdays teaching volunteer groups how to 
care for the land, working at markets and in shelters, and 
speaking about the organization at conferences, workshops 
and local churches. 

During the winter the crew moves indoors, using 
their time to work at Boston shelters and soup kitchens, often 
the same kitchens that received The Food Project's fresh 
vegetables all summer. The teens work around football 
practice, after school clubs, and oftentimes, long train rides to 
meet their commitment to the organization. 

"After working in the first D.LR.T. Crew," said 


Adam, "I came away with a deep feeling that other people 
really have a lot to say and that I can learn from them. The 
Food Project opens up doors that don't usually get opened. 
When we go to work in the shelters, the stockrooms [have] a 
lot of processed food, but then we bring tons of fresh squash 
and parsley - so it opens that door. And it opens the door 
when people from Lincoln meet people from Boston, 
Roxbury, Dorchester,... It opens up another door when you 
get all of those people together farming. " 

This Halloween weekend, members of D.I.R.T. Crew 
IV welcomed past Food Project Alumni to reunion/volunteer 
day at the Baker Bridge fields. About 50 young people spent 
the morning digging potatoes, planting garlic and catching up 
with each other. After a barbecue lunch they bobbed for 
apples and picked out their own pumpkins from the field. "I 
was really overwhelmed seeing some of my friends from the 
summer program, now part of the D.L.R.T. Crew," said Shirin 
Sioshansi, a Lincoln resident and Food Project Crew Leader 
this past summer. "They are already part of a team that cares 
so much for each other. To see them leading us in harvesting 
the vegetables meant a lot to me because I knew them on the 
first day they came to The Food Project and there has been so 
much positive growth." 

Lincoln is one of the few towns in greater Boston that 
is made up of more trails and conservation land than 
development. It is a town that is represented more by its 
preservation of the land than its stores and businesses. 
Walking through the woods to the Baker Bridge fields, 
meeting at those fields for lunch with people from all different 
backgrounds, and showing volunteers how to help care for the 
land are very powerful experiences. The decision to conserve 
land for agricultural and general use has provided an 
opportunity that reaches far beyond the town limits. At The 
Food Project, it connects city and suburb, builds a deeper 
relationship with the land for all youth, and teaches that, in the 
words of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.: 

"Everybody can be great. Because everybody can serve. 
You don't have to have a college degree to serve. You don't 
have to make your subject and verb agree to serve. You don't 
have to know about Plato and Aristotle to serve...You only 
need a heart full of grace. A soul generated by love." 
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All you need is a little room in your heart and in your home to volunteer as a host family 
for The Fresh Air Fund. Without your help, some children will never get to experience the 


freedom of playing outdoors or life outside the city streets. It only takes two weeks to give 
a city child an unforgettable summer. Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York. NY 10018 
Visit us at www.freshair.org to find out more 
A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FRESH AIR FUR ND, 1040 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK. NY 10018 (212-221-0900) 


OR THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LAW. CHARITIES BUREAU, 120 BROADWAY NEW YORK, NY 10271 


Printing courtesy of Meilile 
New York, New York 
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The Lincoln Historical Society Scavenger Hunt 


1.) The Old Town Hall, built in 1848, was originally located on the site 
of today’s Bemis Hall, and faced down the hill - it has been moved twice 
since. To build it, two other structures had to be removed from the site: 
The horse sheds which shelter churchgoers’ horses, and the town pound 
where stray animals were kept until their owners paid for their retrieval. 
The Ionic Classic Revival style was chosen by the building committee to 
match the white Unitarian church just down the hill. It also served as 
the High School until 1872 when a bequest of books by Eliza Farrar 
prompted the building of a separate school. When the new town hall 
(Bemis) was built in 1890, the Old Town Hall was moved to a site 
between the two churches, and became a general store. It was moved 
again in 1918 by its new owner, Charles Smith, who kept it open for 
business during the several days it took to move it to its present site. 


2.) The Town Offices building was built as the Center School in 1908. 
J. Harleston Parker was the architect for the monumental Colonial 
Revival building. The site was chosen for the southern exposure it would 
provide to the classrooms, and for its prominent appearance to travelers 
along the Station Road (now called Lincoln Road.) Separate playrooms in 
the basement for boys and girls were included in the design, as was 
storage for a season’s supply of coal for heating. Wiring for electric lights 
and bells was installed in anticipation of the day when Lincoln would be 
supplied with power lines. 


3.) #7 Lincoln Road was begun by a Lincoln innkeeper and tanner, 
Bulkeley Adams, who fell on hard times and lost the home. It was bought 
and finished by a Yale graduate, Dr. Grosvenor Tarbell who practiced 
medicine in Lincoln. He and his wife raised six children in this house, 
including George Grosvenor Tarbell who became a major Lincoln 
benefactor. 


4.) Pierce House and Park were given to Lincoln by John Hoar Pierce, 
the cousin of George Grosvenor Tarbell. Built in 1900, it is a loose copy 
of the 1959 Vassall house in Cambridge, known as the Longfellow House. 
Pierce House is a classic American Georgian Revival home. The town 
received the house in 1927. 


5.) The Flower Pot, originally a watering trough/fountain, was placed 
in the intersection in 1892 to celebrate the completion of the new stone 
Congregational Church and the new Town Hall (Bemis Hall.) At the time, 
a giant gas burning street lamp topped it. 


6.) The Lincoln Public Library. After earning a fortune as a wholesale 
grocer, George Grosvenor Tarbell sold out to his partner, Thomas Dana.* 
Tarbell, a bachelor, retired to Lincoln. He devoted his retirement to 
overseeing all the details involved in the building of the library, his gift to 
the town. Tarbell chose a site in the center familiar to him throughout 
his boyhood. Dedicated in 1884, the design is Queen Ann Revival. The 
exterior is patterned brick. The Tarbell room has fine wooden paneling 
and the ceiling is opaline glass. (* Lizzy, the daughter of Thomas Dana, 
married Julian DeCordova; their summer home is today’s Museum and 
Sculpture Park.) 


7.) The First Parish Church (The White Church), built in 1841[the 
oldest standing public building in town] was the Unitarian Church. 
Previously, as the minority in Lincoln, Unitarians had worshiped with a 
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Concord congregation. The Classical Revival architectural style was new 

. to Colonial-dominated architecture of Lincoln. The gable of this new 
building faced the road and was embellished with moldings to become a 
pediment — its supporting columns provided a porch. The Unitarian and 
Congregational (Stone Church) united in 1942, maintaining membership 
in both branches. The White Church was chosen for services, the Stone 
Church serving as the parish house. 


8.) Residence to the right of the First Parish Church. This home was 
built around 1841. It was purchased in 1858 by James Chapin who 
enlarged it to become a general store. In 1890 he increased his retail 
property further by moving the former town hall to this site as the new 
brick one was being built. The Chapins operated a store here for two 
generations. In 1918 the widowed Clara Flint Chapin sold the store to 
Charles Smith. 


9.) Residence on Old Lexington Road. This structure, originally a 20’ x 
30’ building, was built in 1785 as an almshouse. It failed in that 
capacity after ten years and so was used to house Center School for the 
next decade. The town fathers then decided a tavern was needed in the 
town center, and so it was sold to Newell Hunt. Hunt kept it as a The 
Globe Tavern from 1805 to 1820. A subsequent owner, Henry Rice, 
continued to operate the tavern until 1844 when the dual forces of the 
temperance movement and the trains dampening effect on teamster 
traffic caused business to dwindle. The Rice family continued to live here. 


10.) The Cemetery. Prior to 1754, Lincoln existed as a precinct of 
Concord. At this time the cemetery serving Lincoln was located on an 
acre of the Lexington Road Cemetery. In 1754 Lincoln was authorized as 
a town, and two years after its incorporation, Samuel Farrar gave the 
land for this cemetery. 


11.) The First Parish Church (The Stone Church), dedicated in 1892, 
is the third building on this site. The original meetinghouse burned in 
1860 and was replaced by another wooden structure. Parishioners, 
however, apparently did not admire this replacement. Hence, in 1890, 
when George Bemis died leaving a $5,000 bequest for the building of a 
new church, it was eagerly accepted. George Bemis, another bachelor 
and native son of Lincoln, had made a fortune in printing, real estate and 
copper ventures. The building that resulted from Bemis’ bequest, of 
rough-hewn masonry in an asymmetrical composition of contrasting 
geometric components, is of Romanesque Revival design, likely based on 
Bemis’ preference. 


12.) Bemis Town Hall, another gift to the town from George Bemis, was 
also dedicated in 1892. In addition to the $20,000 bequest for the 
construction of the building, Bemis left a $30,000 trust to fund an 
annual course of public lectures “of an instructive and elevating 
character.” The building was designed to include an auditorium to 
accommodate the audiences of these programs. It is a Palladian Revival 
style (as is Jefferson’s Monticello.) Notice the ceremonial balcony above 
the front door. Much of the building’s original terra cotta detailing has 
deteriorated and been replaced with brick. 


This information is supplied by Margaret Mutchler Martin, author of: 
Inheritance: Lincoln’s Public Buildings in the Historic District 
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On the prestigious Lincoln / Weston line, best buy in Lincoln! 
Bright, Spacious Swiedler Cape on a cul-de-sac in an excellent 
neighborhood. 4 bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths, library, solarium, 5 fireplaces and 
4 car garage are only a few of the special features this home offers. Easy 
commuting location. Great new price $799,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 


Joan Montryn 617-259-9133 Ginny Niles 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5pm 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773-6245 
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Waltham Printing 
Services, Inc. 


A Full-Service Printer 


Full Prepress Capabilities 

1-4 Color Printing 

Full Bindery Services 

RUSH Services Available 

Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mail 
Volume Discounts 


Special Billing Options 
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Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 


1275 Main Street ¢ Waltham, MA 02451-1700 
Tel: 781/891-1945 800/698-1945 ¢ Fax: 781/647-4473 
wps@walthamprinting.com ¢ www.walthamprinting.com 
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